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MANPOWER PROBLEMS OF THE SIXTIES 


TUESDAY, JUNE 14, 1960 


U.S. Senate, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON ExtPLOYMENT AND MANPOWER 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON Lazor AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 1:35 p.m., Hon. Jennings 
Randolph (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Randolph (presiding), Clark, Prouty, and Yar- 
borough. 

Committee staff members present: Stewart E. McClure, chief 
clerk; Samuel V. Merrick, counsel to the subcommittee; and F. G. 
Randolph, associate minority counsel. 

Senator Ranpoten. We are here as members of the Subcommittee 
on Employment and Manpower. The members of the subcommittee 
are Senators McNamara, Yarborough, Clark, Prouty, and Brunsdale. 

I think most of us agree that there is a challenge to this new sub- 
committee for which these hearings are its first official activity. We 
have the assistance of able men, who will testify today and tomorrow. 
We believe that this subcommittee can perform a vital role in help- 
ing the Congress and the Nation to understand and act upon the man- 
power challenges we face in the years ahead. 

To a degree, the establishment of this subcommittee is public recog- 
nition of the rising importance of focusing national attention on our 
manpower resources. I had the privilege of serving on the Senate 
Special Committee on Unemployment Problems. That committee 
recommended the establishment of a permanent subcommittee not only 
with respect to the often tragic question of unemployment but also 
with respect to the broader problems of development and utilization 
of our manpower resources in the national interest and for the ful- 
filment of the aspirations of the American citizen. 

Ultimately, the manpower of America must be thought of not as 
a problem of mass statistics but as a question of the welfare, the de- 
velopment, and attainments of each individual citizen. A stimulat- 
ing statement stressing the importance of this thought appeared in 
the New York Times on Thursday, June 9, 1960, under the heading 
“National Purpose.” I should like the record of this subeommittee 
at the conclusion of my remarks to include the text of that article by 
John W. Gardner, chairman of the panel responsible for the Rocke- 
feller Bros. Fund report on education, and president of the Carnegie 
Corp. of New York. 

At these initial hearings, we hope to obtain testimony in order to 
acquire the perspective for evaluating the manpower problems of the 
1960’s. Likewise, we seek guides to help us with respect to the role 
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of the Federal Government in influencing the development and utiliza- 
tion of the Nation’s manpower resources and in providing the climate 
in which the individual can derive satisfaction from his or her work 
and can realize to the fullest his unique potentiality. 

Clearly, Government is not the only influence: Parents, school- 
teachers, economic necessity, social values, pure chance, along with 
many other factors, determine the kind of job, the type of education, 
and the attitudes which will be applied in pursuit of living and accom- 
plishment. 

Often attitudes are as important as the aptitudes of workers. Two 
and a half years ago in my home county we began the operation of a 
woodw orking plant called the Lapcraft Co. Ma any of these employees 
were miners who had lost their jobs through technological change. 
John Russo, the plant manager, told me that the company felt it w ould 
take 1 year to meet the productivity of competitors in this business. 
Actually it took 6 months. Mr. Russo said not only the aptitudes but, 
more importantly, the attitudes of these workers made that record 
possible. 

Beyond these influences, however, is the government—Federal, 
State, and local. State employment services, ‘local school districts, 
municipalities, departments of health, the U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, agencies regulating labor practices, the Department of De- 
fense which at the present time is the largest single employer of man- 
power in the Nation, appropriations of the Congress for research and 
training—these are just some of our governmental activities ra 
perform some role in fashioning the quantity and quality of the Na- 
tion’s manpower resources. We already spend large sums of money 
for this purpose. Our challenge is to reevaluate the priorities that 
have been applied and to examine the changing conditions requiring 
different priorities in the future. 

As I view the manpower problem, it may be divided into two areas 
for the purpose of discussion. One is the development of needed 
talent at all levels of our society—ironworkers, artists, scientists, 
lawyers, clergymen, politicians, auto mechanics, electronic repair- 
men, managers, and, perhaps most important of all, scholars and 
teachers. Then there is the problem at the other end of the scale, 
the problem of those who are underemployed or unemployed, or who, 
though employed, are unskilled in a market of diminishing demand 
for unskilled labor. In this same category is the problem of enor- 
mous increase in the numbers of youth, and the problem of the 
stranded worker whose job has become obsolete. I am sure the ac- 
tivities of this subcommittee will be directed toward consideration of 
all these aspects of the manpower problem. 

Additional hearings will be held on specifie subjects and possible 
legislation. One of the needs which became apparent during the hear- 
ings of the Special Committee on Unemployment Problems was an 
increase in vocational training and a reorientation of existing pro- 
grams to meet the changing manpower requirements of the future. 
This subcommittee expects to hold hearings in an effort to develop a 
consenstis among those concerned with vocational training. The 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania, Mr. Clark, has introduced legis- 
lation, S. 3555, to provide for the establishment of a Council of Man- 
power Advisers to the President of the United States. It was my 
privilege to join him in sponsoring that bill. 
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We both see the need for coordination of the many activities of Gov- 
ernment in the manpower field. We expect to hold hearings on this 
proposal for the purpose of finding out whether this device is suitable 
to our purposes. Other areas to be investigated will include the ef- 
fectiveness of the employment and counseling services, both public 
and private; the employment problems of our youth and of the physi- 
cally handicapped. 

Last year | remember in connection with the Youth Conservation 
Corps hearings we stressed the fact that we needed a program to de- 
velop human resources, as well as material resources. These human 
resources are resources which for too long have been taken for granted. 

[ sense, with a feeling of hopefulness, the developing awareness 
among the people of the United States that we must be more con- 
cerned with the development of these human resources. 

(The article by John W. Gardner follows :) 


[The New York Times, June 9, 1960] 


NATIONAL PURPOSE: GARDNER DocTRINE—A PICTURE OF AMERICAN DEDICATION 
IMPERILED BY “CULT OF EASINESS” 


Following is the sixth article in a debate on the general theme of 
the “National Purpose,” which is being presented by the New York 
Times in conjunction with Life magazine. Subsequent articles will 
be written by Clinton Rossiter, Albert Wohlstetter, and James 
Reston. The articles will appear every Monday and Thursday. 


(By John W. Gardner ') 


Critics are saying that we have lost our devotion to American ideals. They 
are saying that the individual American has lost his faith, his discipline, and his 
vitality. They are saying that he is a spoiled, demanding, overfed oaf who cares 
for nothing but his own comfort and diversion. 

I don’t believe it. 

But something is wrong. At a moment in our history when we need all our 
sense of purpose and capacity for sustained effort, we seem in danger of losing 
our bearings, of surrendering to a “cult of easiness.” 

Why? Others have tried to explain our failures at the level of national policy 
and leadership. Such explanations are helpful. I shall explore the question as 
it touches the citizen. 

Our national problems have become so complex that it is not easy for the 
individual to see what he can do about them. The tasks facing the frontiersmen 
may have been grim, but they were also obvious. Each man knew what he must 
do. But what can a man do about inflation, about international organization, 
about the balance of trade? There are answers, but they are not self-evident. 

The individual American, busy earning a living, repapering the dining room, 
getting the children off to school, paying the bills, doesn’t hear one clear call to 
action. He hears a jumble of outcries and alarms, of fanfares and dirges, of 
voices crying “Hurry” and voices crying “Wait.” Meanwhile, he has problems 
of his own. 

MUST BE WORTHY OF SURVIVAL 


The men who founded this nation knew that in a world largely hostile to the 
idea of freedom, a free society would have to prove that it is capable of, and 
worthy of survival. The requirement is unchanged today. Free societies must 


a 1John William Gardner, foundation executive, taught psychology before entering foun- 
ation work. 

He has been president of the Carnegie Corp. of New York and the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching since 1955. 

He was born in Los Angeles in 1912. He received an A.B. degree in 1935 and an A.M. 
in 1936 from Stanford University, and a Ph. D. from the University of California in 1938. 
From 1936 to 1942 he taught psychology at California, Connecticut College, and Mount 
Holyoke College. 

Mr. Gardner served with the Federal Communications Commission in Washington in 
1942 and 1943. He was in the Marine Corps from 1943 to 1946. 

He became a staff member of the Carnegie Corp. of New York in 1946. 
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prove their ability to make good on their promises and to keep alive their cher- 
ished values. And they must prove their vigor, their capacity to practice the 
disciplined virtues, their capacity to achieve excellence. 

The free society is still the exceptional society, and the world is still full of 
people who beileve that men need masters. The survival of the idea for which 
this Nation stands is not inevitable. it may survive if enough Americans care 
enough. 

It would be easier to grasp that truth if we weren't so blessedly comfortable. 
Part of our problem is how to stay awake on a full stomach. Since the beginning 
of time, most humans have had to work hard either because subsistence de- 
manded it or because their taskmasters required it. 

Now, we don’t have to work very hard to stay alive, and a free people has no 
taskmasters. With such release from outward pressures, freemen may make 
the fatal mistake of thinking that no effort is required of them. 

Nothing could be more dangerous to our future. Freemen must be quick to 
understand the kinds of effort required to keep their society vital and strong. If 
they have the wisdom to demand much of themselves, their society will flourish. 
But a free society that refuses to exert itself will not last long. And freedom 
won't save it. 


STRESSES SHARED AIMS 





Americans have many differing ideas about the appropriate goals of our society. 
That is as it should be. But we do have shared aims. And our hope of greatness 
as a nation lies in these shared aims. No people in history ever lifted itself 
above the normal trajectory without a widely shared “vision of greatness.” 

Some people say that we are uncertain of our shared aims. Some say we're 
drifting because we've achieved everything we ever wanted. Both statements are 
dead wrong. 

To say that we are confused is one way of evading the difficult tasks before 
us. We are not really in doubt about the more serious of our shared aims. We 
know what they are. We know that they are difficuit. And we know that we 
have not achieved them. 

Are examples needed ? 

We want peace with justice. We want a world that doesn’t live under the fear 
of the bomb, a world that acknowledges the rule of law, a world in which no 
nation can play bully and no nation need live in fear. How many Americans 
would disagree with that purpose? Is it easy? Have we achieved it? Read 
your morning paper. 

We want freedom. We don’t think man was born to have someone else's foot 
on his neck or someone else’s hand over his mouth. We want freedom at home 
and we want a world in which freedom is possible. Who would disagree with 
that as a national aim? Who would call it easy? Who would say we've achieved 
it? 

We believe in the dignity and worth of the individual, and it is our unshake- 
able purpose to protect and preserve that dignity. 

We believe that every person should be enabled to achieve the best that is in 
him, and we are the declared enemies of disease, ignorance, poverty, and all other 
conditions which stunt the individual and prevent such fulfillment. 

We believe in equality before the law, in equal political suffrage, and, dearest 
of all to Americans, equality of opportunity. “We may not all hit the home 
runs,” the saying goes, “but every man should have his chance at bat.” 

Those are only some of the more obvious goals we are committed to as Ameri- 
cans. Have we gone as far as we should in achieving them? Are all our prob- 
lems solved? Look around. 

In the world at large we see the threat of universal destruction. We see great 
nations striving fiercely to prove that free societies are outmoded. We see under- 
developed lands stirring out of their ancient sleep, poised between chaos and 
orderly development, listening indiscriminately to those who would use them. 

At home we see, despite our impressive achievements in human welfare, still 
too many children trapped in poverty and ignorance: too many talents blighted 
by lack of opportunity; too many men and women who never achieve their full 
potential; racial and religious prejudice in the South and in the North: the 
invasion of personal freedom by government and by large organizations; Juvenile 
delinquency and social disintegration in the big cities; corruption and the misuse 
of power, and creeping mediocrity in every phase of our national life. 

Is this a fair picture of our nation? Of course not. Our achievements in pro- 
viding a better life for Americans are astounding to other societies. We may 
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be deeply proud of what we've accomplished. But smugness and complacency. do 
not look good on us. Our historic attitude has been pride in what we’ve accom- 
plished, and impatience that we haven’t accomplished more. Let’s not change 
now. 

SEES LACK OF LEADERSHIP 


Obviously we don’t agree on how to deal with our major problems. As free 
Americans, we will argue that question right to the door of the polling booth. 

But we know what the problems are and agree on our more important aims. 
So what is lacking? The answer is simple: We lack leadership on the part of 
our leaders, and commitment on the part of every American. I want to talk about 
individual “commitment.” 

The establishment of a durable peace, the strengthening of a free society, the 
enrichment of the traditions on which freedom depends—these cannot be achieved 
by aimless or listless men. All our wisdom, all our talent and vitality, all of our 
steadfastness will be needed. Can we count on an ample supply of dedicated 
Americans? 

The answer must be conditional. If, as a nation, we understand, expect and 
honor dedication, the supply will be ample. But if we assume that dedicated 
men are exceedingly rare and probably a little foolish, the supply will be low. 

It is unfortunately true that Americans have, to some degree, lost the habit 
of asking for or expecting devoted action. Long continued, such failure to 
expect dedication can have only one outcome: We shall eventually lose the ca- 
pacity for it. 

Of course, every line of behavior has its pathology, and there is a pathology of 
dedication. People sometimes commit themselves to vicious or criminal goals. 
Or their commitment to worthy goals becomes so fanatical that they destroy as 
much as they create. 

And there is the “true believer” who surrenders himself to a mass movement 
or to dogmatie beliefs in order to escape the responsibilities of freedom. A free 
society does not invite that kind of allegiance. It wants only one kind of devo- 
tion, the devotion of free, rational, responsible individuals. 

It is my conviction that free and responsible individuals are proud to offer 
such devotion if given the opportunity. People would rather work hard for 
something they believe in than enjoy a pampered idleness. They would rather 
sacrifice their comfort for an honored objective than pursue endless diversions. 
It is a mistake to speak of dedication as a sacrifice. Every man knows that there 
is exhilaration in intense effort applied toward a meaningful end. The religious 
precept that you must lose yourself to find yourself is no less true at the secular 
level. No one who has observed the devoted scientist in his laboratory can doubt 
the spiritual rewards of such work. The same is true of anyone who is working 
toward goals that represent the highest values of his society. 


AN ERROR OF THINKING 


We fall into the error of thinking that happiness necessarily involves ease, 
diversion, tranquility—a state in which all of one’s wishes are satisfied. For 
most people, happiness is not to be found in this vegetative state, but in striving 
toward meaningful goals. 

The dedicated person has not achieved all of his goals. His life is the endless 
pursuit of goals, some of them unattainable. He may never have time to sur- 
round himself with luxuries. He may often be tense, worried, fatigued. He 
has little of the leisure one associates with the storybook conception of happiness. 

But he has found a more meaningful happiness. The truth is that happiness, 
in the sense of total gratification, is not a state to which man can aspire. It 
is for the cows, possibly for the birds, but not for us. 

We want meaning in our lives. When we raise our sights, strive for excellence, 
and dedicate ourselves to the highest goals of our society, we are enrolling in an 
ancient and meaningful cause—the age-long struggle of man to realize the best 
that isin him. 

Man reaching toward the most exalted goals he can conceive, man striving 
impatiently and restlessly for excellence has produced great religious insights, 
created great art, penetrated secrets of the universe, and set standards of conduct 
which give meaning to the phrase “the dignity of man.” 

On the other hand, man without standards, man with his eyes on the ground 
has proven over and over, in every society, at every period in history, that humans 
can be lower than the beasts, sunk in ignorance, morally and ethically blind, 
living a life devoid of meaning. 
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The task we face as a nation of keeping our ideals alive is partly a question 
of leadership. Even in a democracy, leaders must lead. If our citizens are to 
recapture a sense of mission with respect to the purposes we care the most about, 
our leaders must have the capacity and the vision to ask for it. 


ATTENTION TO VALUES 


It is hard to expect an upsurge of devotion to the common good in response 
to leaders who lack the moral depth to understand such devotion, or the courage 
to evoke it, or the stature to merit the response which follows. One of the 
great tasks of leadership is to help a society achieve the best that is in it 

But it takes more than leadership to preserve the ideals of a free society. The 
values we cherish will not survive without the constant attention of the ordinary 
citizen. Unlike the great pyramids, the monuments of the spirit will not stand 
untended. They must be nourished in each generation by the allegiance of be- 
lieving men and women. 

The fact that millions have died violent deaths defending individual freedom 
does not insure survival of that principle if we cease paying our tithes of devo- 
tion. Every free man, in his work and in his family life, in his public be- 
havior and in the secret places of his heart, should see himself as a builder and 
maintainer of the ideals of his society. 

Individual Americans—drivers and editors, grocers and Senators, beauty 
operators and ballplayers—can contribute to the greatness and strength of a free 
society, or they can help it to die. 

How does one contribute to the greatness and strength of a free society? That 
is a question to which there are many true answers. One answer is: Pursue 
excellence. 

Those who are most devoted to a democratic society must be precisely the ones 
who insist that freemen are capable of the highest standards of performance, 
that a free society can be a great society in the richest sense of that phrase. The 
idea for which this Nation stands will not survive if the highest goal freemen 
can set themselves is an amiable mediocrity. 

At the simplest level, the pursuit of excellence means an increased concern for 
competence on the part of the individiual. Keeping a free society free—and vital 
and strong—is no job for the half educated and the slovenly. 

In a society of freemen competence is a primary duty. The man who does his 
job well tones up the whole society. And the man who does a slovenly job, 
whether he is a janitor or a judge, a surgeon or a technician, lowers the tone of 
the society. 

So do the chiselers of high and low degree, the sleight of hand artists who 
know how to gain an advantage without honest work. They are the regrettable 
burdens of a free society. 


ASKS HIGHEST STANDARDS 


But excellence implies more than competence. It implies a striving for the 
highest standards in every phase of life. We need individual excellence in all 
its forms, in every kind of creative endeavor, in political life, in education, in 
industry—in short, universally. And, not least, we need excellence in standards 
of individual conduct. 

The words for Americans to live by are these: If you believe in a free society, 
be worthy of a free society. You don’t need to quit your job and enroll as a 
missionary in Africa to prove your dedication. Stay where you are and do a 
better job, be a better citizen, live a better life. Every good man strengthens 
society. 

In this day of sophisticated judgments on man and society, that is a notably 
unfashionable thing to say, but it is true. Men of integrity, by their very ex- 
istence, rekindle the belief that as a people we can live above the level of moral 
squalor. 

We need that belief, for a cynical community is a corrupt community. More 
than any other form of government, democracy requires a certain optimism 
concerning mankind. The best argument for democracy is the existence of men 
who justify that optimism. 

It follows that one of the best ways to serve democracy is to be that kind of 
man. When you see such men and women, tip your hat and bow. The future of 
our civilization is in their hands. 
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Senator Ranpotpw. Senator Clark may desire to make a statement 
for the record. 

Senator CLarK. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to associate myself completely with your remarks. I 
think you have stated the problems before this subcommittee very 


tersely and very adequately. 

With your permission I should like to ask that my bill, S. 3555, be 
printed in the record at this point. 

Senator Ranpoteu. That will be done. 

(S. 3555 is as follows:) 


[S. 3555, S6th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL Relating to the training and utilization of the manpower resources of the Nation, 
and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the 
“Manpower Act of 1960.” 

DECLARATION OF POLICY 

Sec. 2. The Congress hereby declares that it is the continuing responsibility 
of the Federal Government to assist in the development of policies and programs 
which will result in the adequate training, and useful utilization of the man- 
power resources of the Nation in pursuit of our national goals. 


MANPOWER REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


Sec. 3. (a) The President shall transmit to the Congress within sixty days 
after the beginning of each regular session (commencing with the year 1961) 
a report on matters pertaining to manpower requirements, resources, utilization 
and training (hereinafter called the “Manpower Report’) setting forth (1) an- 
ticipated requirements for various occupational groups and categories of trained 
manpower, for appropriate periods in the future; (2) an analysis of current 
manpower resources and utilization with special emphasis on unemployment 
and shortages of trained personnel; (3) techniques used by employers and by 
labor for the transition of employees from obsolete jobs, upgrading of the work 
force and other matters pertaining to the utilization of manpower; and (4) rec- 
ommended policies and programs for the more effective training and utilization 
of manpower resources in the light of projected requirements. 

(b) The President may transmit from time to time to the Congress reports 
supplementary to the Manpower Report each of which shall include such sup- 
plementary or revised recommendations as he may deem necessary or desirable 
to achieve the policy declared in section 2 


COUNCIL OF MANPOWER ADVISERS TO THE PRESIDENT 


Sec. 4. (a) There is hereby created in the Executive Office of the President 
a Council of Manpower Advisers (hereinafter called the “Council”). The Coun- 
cil shall be composed of three members who shall be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and each of whom shall be 
a person who, as a result of his training, experience, and attainments, is excep- 
tionally qualified to analyze and interpret developments in the field of man- 
power requirements, resources, utilization, and training, to appraise programs 
and activities of the Government in the light of the policy declared in section 2, 
and to formulate and recommend national policies in the field of manpower 
requirements, resources, utilization and training. Each member of the Council 
shall receive compensation at the rate of $20,000 per annum. The President 
shall designate one of the members of the Council as chairman. 

(b) The Council is authorized to employ and fix the compensation of such 
specialists and other experts including representatives from education, labor, 
industry, and the general public as may be necessary for the carrying out of 
its functions under this Act, without regard to the civil-service laws and the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, and is authorized, subject to the civil- 
service laws, to employ such other officers and employees as may be necessary 
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for carrying out its functions under this Act, and fix their compensation in 
accordance with the Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 
(c) It shall be the duty and function of the Council— 

(1) to assist and advise the President in the preparation of the man- 
power report; 

(2) to gather timely and authoritative information concerning develop- 
ments and trends in the field of manpower requirements, resources, utiliza- 
tion, and training, both current and prospective, to analyze and interpret 
such information in the light of the policy declared in section 2 for the pur- 
pose of determining whether such developments and trends are interfering, 
or are likely to interfere, with the achievement of such policy, and to com- 
pile and submit to the President studies relating to such developments 
and trends; 

(3) to appraise the various programs and activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the light of the policy declared in section 2 for the purpose of 
determining the extent to which such programs and activities are contribut- 
ing, and the extent to which they may not be contributing, to the achievement 
of such policy, and to make recommendations to the President with respect 
thereto; 

(4) to develop and recommend to the President national policies in the 
field of manpower requirements, utilization, and training; 

(5) to make and furnish such studies, reports thereon and recommenda- 
tions with respect to matters of policy and legislation governing manpower 
requirements, utilization, and training; 

(6) to coordinate its activities with those of the Council of Economic 
Advisers in order to promote maximum employment. 

(d) In exercising its powers, functions, and duties under this Act: 

(1) The Council may constitute such advisory committees and may con- 
sult with representatives of State and local governments, private and public 
educational institutions, spokesmen for labor and industry and such other 
groups as may have an interest in or contribution to make in the field of 
manpower requirements, utilization, and training; 

(2) The Council shall, to the fullest extent possible, utilize the services, 
facilities, and information (including statistical information) of other 
Government agencies as well as of private research agencies in order that 
duplication of effort and expense may be avoided. 

(e) To enable the Council to exercise its powers, functions, and duties under 
this Act, there are authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be necessary. 


Senator Ciark. I would like also to have printed in the record an 
article entitled “Staffing Freedom,” which I wrote for the November 
1959 Atlantic Monthly, which outlines in part my thinking on this 
matter. It is quite brief. 

Senator Rannotpn. We will be very happy to include your article. 

(The article entitled “Staffing Freedom” follows :) 


{Reprinted from the Atlantic Monthly, November 1959] 
STAFFING FREEDOM—AN APPEAL BY SENATOR JosEPH S. CLARK* 


What kind of country do we Americans want? What kind of universe do we 
wish to live in? 

Survival in freedom with a reasonable chance for happiness would be the 
answer for most of us. I think of a creative country in which there is respect 
for the brotherhood of man. 

It is only when we start discussing policies, programs, and procedures that 
we get into trouble. My concern is with people, not methods. How can we find, 
train, and hold in the right jobs people needed to create what Walter Lippmann 
calls the “good society” ? 

Today we have no national personnel policy or plan. We do not try to steer 
our best young people into the careers where their brains are needed. We leave 
the choice to chance and the marketplace. We hope that a sense of dedication 
will prove more compelling than the dollar reward. 


1Pennsvivania’s senior Senator and former mayor of Philadelphia, Josenh S. Clark. 
donated his book award funds, received in 1956, to the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science for a study of national personnel needs. 
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Not only are we short of teachers; too many of those we have are not really 
good enough. We have plenty of politicians, but many of them are hardly worth 
the powder to blow them away. 

Does it really make sense to siphon our ability into color television, the manu- 
facture and sale of soft drinks, cigarettes, whisky, and cosmetics, and the adver- 
tising of these commodities? Hasn’t the time come to start thinking about how 
to put American capabilities into jobs where they can best advance American 
national interests? 

In 1942, military occupation specialty (MOS) determined where one served 
“the cause of freedom.” The planners in the Pentagon decided the necessary 
qualifications of each GI and each officer required to man our armed services 
That was a hot war, and this one is cold. Compulsion would not work today; 
but persuasion might. 

They plan well in Russia. There someone decides where little Ivan is going 
to work. If, at the age of 11, he seems unresponsive, he goes back to the collec- 
tive farm. If he shows promise, his education is continued at state expense 
through technical school and the university. Education and incentives for 
different occupations are adjusted to meet the personnel needs required by the 
current 5- or 7- year plan. 

In continental Europe and Great Britain, educational and occupational plan- 
ning is far ahead of our chaotic American hit or miss. 

Would we lose our sacred freedoms if we tried by persuasion to get what 
others achieve by compulsion? I think not. Is it so difficult to inventory our 
personnel requirements? Ewan Clague, the U.S. Commissioner of Labor Sta- 
tistics, tells us that the job is already well begun. He has published a hand- 
book estimating the prospects in 600 different occupations. 

Surely wise men and women can set tentative priorities among these occupa- 
tions. A White House conference on national personnel requirements would do 
more than start people thinking; it could determine empirically how many 
well-trained people we are likely to need in the next 30 years to achieve 
our national goals. 

The next question is, How can we use both the carrot and the stick to get 
these young people trained and on their way to where they are needed? How 
can we get more and better teachers, scientists, priests, politicians, rabbis, min- 
isters, musicians, poets, and social workers? To get them we will have we 
will have to settle for fewer brewers, nightclub proprietors, and lobbyists. 

Perhaps our national sense of values needs a little adjusting. Perhaps the 
wrong people are making too much money and the right people not enough. 
How about the status seekers? Can we make it as chic to be a graduate nurse 
working in a hospital as an interior decorator specializing in drapes? 

This realization of shortage should generate a lot of talk, which sometimes in 
America is a prelude to action. Those old rallying points—the home, the 
church, and the school—might conceivably resound with fresh words and deter- 
mination about a boy’s future. Such talk could spread to newspaper editors, 
commentators, comic strip artists, and cartoonists. After a time the talk might 
result in a national purpose to staff freedom with our best and ablest brains 
instead of leaving matters to chance. The tools are at hand to do the job 
once the decision is made. All we need is the will to act. And the “good society” 
which could result might both confound communism and lift Western civiliza- 
tion to new heights. 


Senator Crarkx. Also, Mr. Chairman, I would like to have included 
in the record at this point excerpts from the hearings before Senator 
Jackson’s Subcommittee on National Policy Machinery, held June 10, 
1960, including the colloquy between Secretary of State Herter and 
myself, which deals with this same manpower field. 

Senator Ranpoteu. That will also be printed asa part of the record. 

(The excerpts from the hearings of the Subcommittee on National 
Policy Machinery, June 10, 1960, follow :) 


Excerpts From HEARINGS, SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATIONAL PoLicy MACHINERY, 
JUNE 10, 1960—TESTIMONY, SECRETARY OF STATE HERTER 
(Pp. 49-55) 


Senator CLARK. First, Senator Jackson, may I express my gratitude to you for 
having given me the opportunity to appear here this morning. 
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Secondly, may I say, Mr. Secretary, that I was particularly struck with the 
comments on page 3 of your statement in the first full paragraph. I would like 
to make a brief observation and then ask you to comment. I have reference to 
that part of your statement, and I quote: 

“I subscribe to the sentiments of those who place even greater value on the 
human elements, on the devotion, ability, and experience of the Department of 
State and the other principal departments of the Government.” 

I suggest, and I wonder if you would agree, that of equal importance with a 
more effective and modern organizational structure is a drastic improvement in 
the caliber of personnel who are used to staff freedom all across the spectrum of 
American civilization, whether it be in Government, in private industry, the arts, 
or the sciences, and that we have no national personnel policy. We had better 
get one before it is too late. 

Part of any effective national personnel policy would be placing in the White 
House and taking away from the Civil Service Commission the responsibility 
for those functions of personnel management which are an inherent part of an 
executive in private business. 

Another important factor would be to create a Council of Manpower Advisers, 
also in the White House, with the purpose of coordinating their activities with 
those of the Council of Economie Advisers, and working with the Council of 
Economic Advisers, making an effort to staff freedom, which would be to increase 
the rewards and decrease the punishments of those careers which are clearly in 
the interest of our national goals, and perhaps even to increase the punishments 
a little bit of those occupations which today have a very high monetary return 
and perhaps are not very important in the pursuit of our national goals. 

I now bring this down to the problem of adequate recruitment for the Federal 
services in general, and the State Department in particular. Il wonder if you 
would agree with me that we should increase the rewards of a career of service 
and decrease the punishments of a career of service in the State Department, 
by such methods as higher salary, increased representation allowances, and 
through every public relations media to make the career an honorable one in 
the eyes of the American people, instead of the striped pants boys who balance 
cookies on their laps. And whether this is not a real area in which a lot of 
hard thought could fruitfully be given. 

Secretary Herter. I agree with you completely. I can speak only for my own 
department. The strengthening of our Foreign Service is one of the things with 
which I have a very great personal interest. It is an interest that runs back 
a good many years. Some years ago I was instrumental in founding a school 
of advanced international studies here at Washington, which is now a graduate 
school of Johns Hopkins, for the very purpose of the developing of better talent 
to go into the Foreign Service. 

We now have pending before the Congress a bill with respect to the Foreign 
Service school that has some very important provisions in it from the point of 
view of being able to strengthen the Service. One of the most interesting ones 
is the one to which you alluded. To strengthen the Service you have to make 
it possible for the talent to rise to the top and not to have such strict seniority 
that it is entirely a question of age. 

Senator CLARK. There are some of us who think this would be helpful in the 
Senate also, but we are in the minority. 

Secretary Herter. It would give an opportunity to do what has been done 
pretty successfully, I think, in the military service. That is, after 15 years of 
service, when one has had a really good chance to examine the full qualifications 
of a man and his wife—because they are both very important in our Foreign 
Service—there is a possibility of giving him a change while he is still young 
enough to take up another career with a small pension for the years that they 
have served. 

We have not been able to get that through. We have tried for a number of 
years. From the point of view of the selective process, it is a very important 
thing. There are other provisions to strengthen our services in this bill, and 
naturally we are hoping very much that it will be given favorable consideration 
before this session of the Congress adjourns. 

Senator CLarK. I hope so, too. Thank you for your comments. Members of 
the press will recognize that in my statement I was plugging, too, for my own 
bills. 


Senator Crark. Thank you very much. That is all I have at this 
point. 
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Senator Ranpoteu. We are privileged to have Mr. Seymour Wolf- 
bein present and we are very happy to have you as our first witness. 


STATEMENT OF SEYMOUR WOLFBEIN, DEPUTY ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF LABOR 


Mr. Wotrsetn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to start first by expressing our appreciation for being invited 
here this afternoon, Senator, to make this presentation. As you know, 
the Labor Department itself is divided into three broad substantive 
areas of work. One is international labor affairs. The other deals 
with matters of industrial relations. The third is known by the same 
title as your subcommittee—‘*Employment and Manpower.” So I 
suspect we have some kinship in our interest in this very important 
problem. 

What I thought we would do this afternoon, Mr. Chairman, is to 
make a presentation of a study which we completed recently called 
“Manpower, Challenge of the 1960's,” which I hope will serve as a 
context for this discussion. 

I have with me Miss Margaret Thomas. 

Senator Ranpoteu. Thank you, Miss Thomas, for being present. 

Mr. Wotrsern. As I indicated several moments ago, we published 
a study a few months ago, called “Manpower, Challenge of the 1960's.” 
After we assessed what we though would be some of the major prob- 
lems of the decade, we deliberately entitled this, as you see, “Challenge 
of the 1960’s, “because we think that coming up in the immediate years 

ahead are some very important problems in the area of manpower and 
employment. 
CHART 1 
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First, we start off with a look ahead at what we call the gross na- 
tional product. As you see, in 1950 we were a little bit above $300 
billion. By 1960, as the Department of Commerce just. announced, 
we hit $500 billion worth of gross national product, and we projected 
for the next 10 years a figure of about $750 billion. 

We show this chart mainly to indicate the fundamental assump- 
tions that we have used in the story we are about to tell very briefly. 
These are three in number. 

First, we are assuming in this presentation that while we are going 
to have ups and downs in the economy, we are not going to have the 
severe kind of experience we had in the thirties. You will notice the 
top line for the period 1950 to 1960. We had recessions there in 1954— 
55, in 1957-58. We think this will somewhere occur also in the decade 
of the sixties, but we cannot pinpoint them. 

Similarly, on the international scene, we are saying we will have 
a continuation of the cold war, but we are not going to have war. 

The third assumption, which is very basic and is rather conservative, 
as a matter of fact, is that the United States of America will con- 
tinue to advance technologically the way we have in the last dozen- 
odd years since the end of World War II. 

Senator Ciark. Could I interrupt to ask a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Ranpoten. Yes, Senator Clark. 

Senator CLrark. Mr. Wolfbein, you are using gross national prod- 
uct in its present defined sense—are you not 1—by which I mean you 
have not made any effort—and I think you are probably right in ‘not 
making any—to define gross national produet so that we take some of 
the frills out of it. 

Mr. Wotrsetn. Yes, sir. The gross national product, as is obvious, 
of course, represents the total amount of goods and services produced 
in the United States of America. Everything from autos to steel to 
haircuts. 

Senator Crark. Whether useful or not ? 

Mr. Wotreern. That is right. Exactly. 

Senator CLarK. There is no effort at value judgment ? 

Mr. Worrsern. That is right. 

If we follow along here, we are saying we would get—and it is not 
surprising—a rather substantial increase in gross ‘national product 
both in total and per capita. Of course, it brings us to one of the 
major points of the 1960’s, which is the big increase in the population 
we are going to get. 

Senator Ciark. Before you get on that—that last chart did indicate, 
did it not, the very much lower rate of increase in the per capita share 
of the gross national product because of the fact that we are anticipat- 
ing a substantial increase in population ¢ 

Mr. Wotrsern. In terms of rate you are right. 

Senator Ciark. As we look at those two lines on the chart that you 
flashed back, it is apparent that the gross national product gross 
goes up very much faster than the per capita share of the gross na- 
tional product; and this is due entirely, is it-not, to the fact that we 
are ina period of what might almost be called a population explosion ¢ 

Mr. Wotrsern. A very “substantial increase in that population. 

Senator CLark. Thank you, sir. 
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CHART 2 
POPULATION GROWTH 1930-1970 
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Mr. Wotrsern. Very briefly, on the population side, we have about 
180 million people in the United States of America today. The Census 
Bureau of the Department of Commerce tells us we can expect about 
208 million by 1970 or about a 15 percent increase, which continues 
the substantial and significant increase in the population growth in 
the United States of America. 

But here again, not only the total figure of the total increase, but 
the anatomy of the increase is just as important. 

For example, just during the past dozen-odd years, from 1946, 
which was the first full peacetime year, to 1959, we had 55 million chil- 
dren born in the United States of America. That means that almost 
one out of almost every three persons alive and kicking in this country 
today was not even around at the end of World War II. 

Senator Randolph in his statement emphasized the importance of 
attitudes and the expectations of people. Where we are dealing with 
a real big chunk of people, their attrtudes and their ex ectations, in 
the period coming up in the sixties, is going to be really one of the 


important dimensions. 
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CHART 3 


YOUNG PERSONS REACHING 18 ANNUALLY 
1950 TO 1970 
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This is incidentally why we keep track of this particular chart, 
because it shows the number of persons who are reaching age 18 
each year. It is a fascinating chart. 

As you know, the average age of high school graduation in the 
United States is 18, and the average age of entering the American 
labor force is age 18, so it is a very critical age, because it is at this 
age that the substantial preponderant group makes up their minds 
whether they are going on to college and going past high school, or 
they are going into the labor force. 

If we look at that chart we see back in 1950 we had about two mil- 
lion-odd young people coming into the age of 18 each year. As we 
come closer to 1960, we are getting close to 3 million a year. 

Then look at the line for 1965. Suddenly we get a big rise in the 
number of people becoming 18 years of age, moving up close to 4 
million a year. It is a very good example of why you don’t have to 
be a prophet to make these projections. Back in 1947 was the first year 
of the high postwar birth rates. Take 1947 and add 18 years to that 
and you have 1965, and there it is. Soin a few years we have this kind 
of a development. In a few years we will get a substantial increase 
in the noalae of persons who will be hitting the colleges, and also a 
substantial number of young people knocking on the doors of busi- 
ness and saying we are ready to take a job. This is almost a promise. 

This is why we think it is so important, as you indicated, Senator 
— to plan ahead, because this thing is just about with us, 
really. 

Senator Ciark. I understand that, but why does the curve level off 
in 1965 and take a bit of a dig thereafter, and then go up very 


moderately to 1970? I would have thought it would have kept going 
up? 
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Mr. Worrsetn. The honest answer to that is we don’t quite know. 
We do know in the past dozen years the so-called typical size of the 
American family sure has changed from what we thought it was going 
to before World War II. In fact, some of the biggest increases in 
birth have been in the so-called fourth and fifth order births, which 
is a technical way of saying more and more couples are having their 
fourth and fifth children. We don’t know where this will stop, 
frankly. 

Senator CiarKk. Your charts say it will stabilize at about the 1947 
family size group ¢ 

Mr. Wotreern. Not quite. If it continues at the number of births 
we are getting, which is about 4 million these days, then I think we 
are going to continue to get an upward drift in the size of the Ameri- 
can family. 

This line showing the 18-year-olds coming up is an extremely im- 
portant one in terms of the problems we are going to have, and, as a 
matter of fact, already have. 


CHART 4 


LABOR FORCE GROWTH 1930-1970 
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By the same token, of course, with increasing population we are 
also going to increase the size of the American labor force, and the 
number of workers here in the United States of America. 

On the average, for 1960 we expect to have about 7314 million 
total labor force, and expect it to go up to about 87 million in 1970. 

Again, all of the people who are in the labor force and who are go- 
ing to be in the labor force, have already been born, so it is not too 
difficult a problem to look ahead for a relatively short period of 10 
years, and to see the growth. You will notice the growth in the labor 
force, however, will relatively bigger, 20 percent, than the over- 
all population growth. So we will get the biggest 10-year jump in the 
size of the American labor force that we ever had in our history. 

Senator Crark. Would you expect that the growth of the labor 
force would begin to level off some time after 1970 to conform with 
the leveling off of the birth rate? 
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Mr. Worrsetn. I suspect that—we have done this through 1975, 
Senator, and it keeps going up. Let us go on to the next one. 
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The big story again is not so much in the overall total, important 
as that is, but when you take a look at the anatomy of the labor force 
increase, and where it is coming from. For example, we would move 
from about 7314 to 87 million. That is about a 1314 million net in- 
crease. By far the biggest increase and, in fact, accounting for about 
half of the total net increase are the new young wor kers under 25 
years of age. You will notice a 46 percent increase in that group. 
‘At the same time, as you look at the last line, another very big in- 
crease, 20 percent, is in the number of people whom we call older 
workers. 

Senator CLrark. Where do you start them in this age group? 

Mr. Wotrsetn. Today we use the definition of 45 years of age and 
over. When I first started in this field and was asked to make a talk 
on the older workers, I was asked to come and speak about people 65 
years of age and over. A half a dozen years ago they changed the 
figures and asked me to talk about people 55 years of age and over, and 
now it is 45 years of age and over. 

If you add the 6.4 million of young people and the 5.5 million for 
the older people, you have practically all of the 1314 million increase 
that you are going to have. This is by far the largest increase. 

In the 1960’s we will have a whopping increase in the number of 
young workers, and a substantial increase in the number of older 
workers, but an actual decline and a minus in the number of workers 
in the age group 35 to 44, and a rather small increase in the 25 to 34 
age group. 

This i is a very interesting manpower posture for a country to be in. 
It is from those central age groups, 25 to 44, for example, that you 
usually begin to draw your people such as those in the more skilled 
worker categories, and your upper management group, and there we 
will actually. have a decline. 
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Again it isa perfect example of how you do not have to be a prophet 
to look into the future. A good yroportion of the people 35 to 44 in 
1970 were born in the thirties, and a lot of people did not get born in 
that depression decade, which gives us a minus in the 1960s 

Senator Ciark. Do you happen to know to what extent these figures 
are typical of other countries which were involved in World War IT? 

Mr. Wotrsern. I just came back from a trip, Senator, where I spent 
a month going to various countries in Western Europe ‘discussing the 
manpower situation. Most of them are roughly in the same position 
as we are. There are some exceptions. 

There are some countries like France, of course, which had much 
heavier war casualties than we did, and it digs deeper into some of 
their older age groups. 

The Soviet Union is quite different. In the first place, they have 
many, many more people. We expect to hit 208 million in 1970. 
They already have about 214 million, as you know, in 1959-60. But 
that is one place, of course, where the war casualties were tremendous. 
They are going to have a very, very severe manpower problem, I 
think at least quantitatively, now. 

Senator Ranpoten. Mr. Wolfbein, is it correct that some Russian 
military personnel have been released from service to help in civilian 
production ? 

Mr. Wotrsern. Our evidence indicates that the Soviet Union, faced 
with a shortage of workers in the last several years, Senator Randolph, 
did two things: First, it did the thing that you mentioned; namely, 
they reduced the size of their armed forces apparently to shift people 
into the civilian labor force. Then they also did something else. 
They forced a lot of people to terminate their schooling early and put 
them into the labor force. 

Senator Ciark. Actually, this is going down a side alley and I do 
not want to go any further along this line than this, but the Russians 
are pretty -areful, are they not, to try to screen the abilities of their 
people, and to give maximum educational o portunity to those who 
they think have a potential of developing highly trained manpower 
skills ? $ 

Mr. Wotrsern. All of our evidence indicates that is true. 


CHART 6 
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To go on one step further to emphasize what we said, we are really 
in a very different position, as your subcommittee goes to work for 
this decade, than the position we were in in the 1950’s. For example, 
take the group we were just talking about of new young workers 
under 25 years of age. The red bar is the period of the fifties. You 
will notice we were just able to squeeze out about a half a million net 
increase of new young workers under 25. 

But look at the story for this decade. As we indicated, about 614 
million. Or look at the other group we were talking about, those 35 
to 44. We had a great increase during the 1950’s and we are actually 
getting a minus in the current decade. So the 1960's are very differ- 
ent from the 1950’s in terms of the manpower posture of the United 
States of America. 

Senator CLark. What is the explanation for the fact that those 45 
and over don’t seem to change ? 

Mr. Woxrsein. There are a number of them. First, of course, and 
perhaps the most important one, is the increasing entry of older people 
into the labor force, especially women. 
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Of course, nobody can tell the story of manpower without at least 
one chart on the women, and there is a chart on women workers in the 
United States of America. 

We just indicated women produced 55 million children in the past 
dozen-odd years. They also entered the American labor force in 
fabulous numbers, so that they now account for just about one out of 
every three workers in this country. There has developed in this 
country the pattern you see on that chart, where the young lady gets 
her education and training so that in the teenage group worker rates 
are rather low. Then they come into the labor force at age 20 to 24, 
and they get married and have children and their worker rate de- 
clines, and as the children become older and start going to school back 
they come as workers. So that by the time you hit the age group of 
45 to 54, you have more than 50 percent of the women in that age 
group already working in this country. They are responsible for a 
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good part of the increase in the labor force of the past and our ex- 
pectations for the future. 

Senator Crark. Do you know the motivation which produces 
these figures? 

Senator Randolph and I both come from States with very bad 
situations with respect to areas of chronic unemployment, and we are 
both aware of the social factors resulting in women going to work, 
particularly in the garment industry, in order to support a husband 
who is out of a job, and maintain a family. That is one motivation 
which more prosperous times might affect. 

There is another motivation where we find in the suburban areas 
in order to acquire a certain standard of living or a status that we 
have women taking a job who would not have taken one 10 or 15 years 
ago, in order to swell the family income. 

Do you have anything more than just guesswork as to what part 
motivation plays in all of this? 

Mr. Wotrsetn. We don’t really have good evidence on this score, 
but if I may say a few additional words on this, Senator ? 

First, I don’t think there is any question but that there is some part 
of the female labor force which enters the job market because of the 
pressures on the income side. For example, our evidence shows there 
are some women in the labor force who have young children, and if 
we try to trace them through we find, for example, a number of them 
have husbands who have incomes which average between $20 and $40 
a week, which is not very much. 

We find a substantial proportion of women coming into the labor 
force as employment opportunities develop. There is a very, very 
close correlationship between the existence of employment oppor- 
tunities and the entrance of women into the labor force. 

One more point. More and more women are getting more and 
more education and training. You know. a greater proportion of 
girls than boys get high school diplomas. These women get married 
and have children, and after they have had their families they do 
have the background and education which enables them to move into 
the labor force. 

As we will see in a minute, the big growth areas in the labor force 
are exactly in those occupations which require more education and 
training, and which incidentally hire more and more women. So I 
suspect it is a combination of all these events. 

Senator Provty. Mr. Wolfbein, I wanted to suggest if you would 
agree that we do need a great deal more data in this particular field. 

Mr. Wotrsern. That is perfectly true. We have very little evi- 
dence, really, of an objective sort which would enable us to make 
unequivocal statements on the motivation and reasons for the entry 
of the women, so what I have said so far is implicit from some of the 
data. 

Senator Ranpotpx. Perhaps equal in importance are the pressures 
on people who have sufficient income. There is also the desire of the 
American family to lift its standard of living, which is an aspira- 
tion and a challenge. The family could get along on the wage or 
the salary of the father, but it wants to earn more, to live more com- 
fortably. Is this not true? 
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Mr. Wotrsern. Again there seems to be evidence, if you look at 
it, that this may be true. Again we do not have the evidence. With 
just 30 seconds worth more of this I would like to say that the critical 
item which may generate this, Senator, is the availability of the job 
opportunities. Of course, this is what we are after—the expansion 
of job opportunities—so that persons, if they wish to, can go ahead 
and enter the labor force. 

Senator Ranpoten. We increase our family income partly by our 
desire to raise our standard of living, quite apart from the need to 
satisfy basic necessities. 

Mr. Wotreern. That is right. 

Senator CLark. I was going to suggest another factor, which has 
been the extraordinary improvement in home economics by which, 
with the aid of a dishwasher, an icebox, and a vacuum cleaner, a 
mother can do the housework in far less hourly expenditure of time 
than she used to be able to, and, therefore, can free herself for at 
least a part-time and sometimes a full-time job. Is that not a fact? 

Mr. Wotrsery. In other words, there has been productivity and 
technological developments which affected the home as well as the 
factories. 
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Now, so far we have been talking about some of the major events 
that we expect to occur on the labor supply side. Let us take a look 
at what we expect from all of the evidence we have of what is 
coming up on the demand side. 

Again I think this is a familiar story. As you know, in the United 
States of America we have more persons employed in the production 
of various services than in all the goods-producing industries in the 
United States of America. If you take all of the industries where 
we produce a tangible good—mining, manufacturing, construction, 
agriculture—and put all of those together and call them the produc- 
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tion industries, and then take all of the service industries, like people 
who work for the Government, and who teach, and who work in trade, 
and finance, and insurance, and put them on the other side, we find that 
since about 1952-53, we actually have more people employed in the 
service-producing industries than in the piel -producing industries. 

Mr. Merrick. Have you finished the story on that chart? A ques- 
tion I wanted to raise is one that the chart itself suggests: Over a 
roughly 10-year period, the employment in the production sector of 
economy has been, if anything, going down slightly. I ask whether 
you are too optimistic about “the suggest ion that that number. will 
rise rather sharply in the immediate future. 

If that is wrong we are headed for real trouble. 

Mr. Worrsern. These are the production industries, and this is the 
point you are making, where it levels off and now we are projecting 
an increase. The chart may not be clear on this. You see, this big 
pushup was World War II. At that time, of course, we were in the 
production of armaments, and so on. The goods-producing sector, so- 

called, really moved up, so that as we moy ved out of the thirties and 
‘nth the forties and reached this war period. 

If you take this glob out, which is emphasized, of course, by the 
production of armaments, we find that the trend has been roughly 
like this. 

What we are saying is that if you go way back into the long-term 
trend you find this is really not much more, Mr. Merrick, than a 
long-term projection of growth in the production industries, leaving 
out the aberration, if you wish, that was produced by World War II. 
So if you take a real long-term trend you will find it is very, very 
much on the line up here. 

However, relatively we expect the growth to be slower than in the 
service industries. Your question is w vell taken. It is the war period 
which really throws it off. 
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CHART 9 


COMPARED WITH 20% RISE IN TOTAL EMPLOYMENT 
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Looking ahead into the sixties, the real big push again we expect, 
aside from the construction industries, will be in the service- producing 
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industries of finance, trade, Government, and so on. We expect a 
much slower relative growth there from the goods-producing indus- 
tries and, of course, a continuing minus in the field of agriculture, 
where, of course, there has been a long-term decline in employment. 

Senator CLark. I am wondering to what extent you have real cer- 
tainty in these projections, which, I take it, and correct me if I am 
wrong, are based on a continuation of our present arrangements in 
connection with who goes to work where. 

For example, I am sure you agree that there is an enormous need 
for all] teachers all the way from grade school to graduate school, and 
yet we have no present policy to try to achieve that desired goal. In 
fact, our economic incentives rather discourage people from going 
into teaching. It is at least possible that before 1970 this country and 
its Government will wake up to the point where we will feel that we 
ought to have some national goals in terms of manpower utilization 
and do something about it. 

Mr. Wotrsetn. We will come to that in a moment, Senator, where 
you see these particular occupations laid out. Here we start that 
particular subject. 
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To begin with, inevitably, as we got this change in the industrial 
structure, so we have been getting this change in what people do in 
terms of their occupations. As you will see, a few years ago for the 
first time in our history we found we had more persons employed in 
the so-called white collar occupations, professional and office and sales, 
and so on, than in all the manual occupations put together. Again 
we see nothing in the offing which is going to change that trend. It 
has been going on for many, many years, and it is the trend toward 
more people being employed in teaching, and engineering, and science, 
oe so on and so forth, as against the factory jobs and other industrial 
jobs. 

Senator Crark. This just illustrates what I had in mind in deter- 
mining what facts your projections were based on. One of your basic 
assumptions was that the cold war would continue. That would re- 
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quire many, many tens of billions of dollars to be poured out each year 
into the manufacture of weapons of destruction and defense. 

[f there should be a meaningful disarmament agreement sometime 
before 1970, then would this not need drastic revision ? 

Mr. Woursern. If there was an important change in the interna- 
tional situation we would surely change our projections. There is no 
question about. it. 

CHART 11 


AVERAGE YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED OF THOSE WORKING IN 1959 


OCCUPATION 
GROUP YEARS 


Professional & Technical 16.2 
Proprietors & Managers 12.4 


Clerical & Sales Workers 12.5 
Skilled Workers 11.0 
Semi-skilled Workers 9.9 


Service Workers 9.7 


Unskilled Workers 8.6 
Farmers & Farm Workers 8.6 


To go on, we come now into the area that was touched upon. That 
is the relationship between education and some of the problems we are 
considering in the field of employment and manpower. 

As of last year, this is the score card educationally by various oc- 
cupations: 16 years of education means a college degree, 12 a high 
school diploma, 8 an elementary school educ: ation. 

Already last year for those people engaged i in professional and tech- 
nical occupations, they were already averaging more than a bac- 
calaureate degree, and even in some of those other occupations, as you 
see, When you start down the structure, educational attainment is quite 
high. The proprietors, and managers, and the clerical and sales were 
roughly the same—12.4 and 12.5. Already the average worker in 
those fields had more than a high school diploma. This is additional 
evidence that as the years have gone by, we have gotten a higher edu- 
cation and training background, if you wish, among the various 
occupations. 

Senator CLark. Would you mind elaborating a little bit on whom 
you put into the category of proprietors and managers? Would you 
include in that group both the managers of General Motors and the 
man who runs the grocery store on Main Street ? 

Mr. Wotrsern. The proprietor and manager group is the one, I 
suspect, which is the most all-inclusive group. It includes exactly 
what you indicated and it seems it is a difficult one. If you took out 
the managerial group by itself—and we do not have the data on it by 
itself—you would find a higher educational attainment than the 
proprietorship group. But that, briefly, is the score on the educa- 
tion side. 
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CHART 12 

PERCENT CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT 1960-1970 
OCCUPATION PERCENT 
GROUP -20 10 O 10 20 30 40 
Professional & Technica! 
Proprietors & Managers 
Gerical & Sales Workers 
Skilled Werkers 


Semi - skilled Werkers 
Service Werkers 


Uaskiiled Workers 


Fermers & Farm 
Werkers 


Coming to the specific point that was raised, what do we see ahead 
during this decade in terms of occupations, we see the biggest growth 
in the professional and technical field—about a 40-percent increase. 
Anything above the 20-percent mark would be more than the national 
average and anything below the 20-percent mark less than the national 
average. These are based not only on the projection of past trends, 
but also on interviews with many people in industries and unions and 
professional societies. 

As you know, we have an occupational outlook program in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics going on for the past 15 years, whose 
major job is to make this kind of study and projection. Perhaps you 
are familiar with the Occupational Outlook Handbook which we get 
out every-2 years, which goes into this. It is very important because 
it indic ates for the next decade the least employment opportunities 
are going to be for the unskilled person, who requires the least amount 
of education and training, and for people who work on the farm, 
where again you are getting a continuation of this long-term trend 
away from agriculture. 

The last figure for last year is about 614 million people on the aver- 
age were employ ed in agriculture. In 1870 the figure was also 64 
million. 

Senator CLark. Would this be too broad a generalization: That by 
1970 boys and girls who have not completed their high school educa- 
tion are going to have a lot of trouble finding a job? 

Mr. Wotrsern. I would say that to use technical language, that the 
prognosis for employment for them would be negative. Yes. 
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CHART 13 
(MILLIONS) 
NUMBER OF WORKERS IN 1960 73.6 


SUBTRACT: 


Withdrawals- 
death, retirement, 


marriage, 
childbearing, etc. _ -15.5 


1960 WORKERS STILL IN LABOR FORCE IN 1970 58.1 


ADD: 
Young entrants 26.0 


Adult women 
returning to work + 3.0 


NUMBER OF WORKERS IN 1970__... ee 87.1 
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We have said that the labor force of the United States, the number 
of workers coming in in the decade of the sixties, is going to change 
from about 7314 million to 87 million. That is the first figure and the 
last figure. It is the net increase from 73.6 to 87.1. But it is very 
important to understand that there is a lot of in and out movement 
in any month or any year’s period. There are a lot of people entering 
and a lot of people exiting from the labor force. If you look down 
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to those who will be added, you will see that added to the labor force 
in the sixties are going to be 26 million new young workers. This we 
think is one of the major challenges, as well as opportunities for the 
1960's. 

CHART 14 


NEW YOUNG WORKERS ENTERING LABOR FORCE ANNUALLY 
1950 TO 1970 
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Here is an enormous number of young people who will be comin 
into the American labor force looking for work. There it is satel 
so you see how it has been going in the 1950°s. In the 1950's we had 
about 19 million coming in. There is going to be a 40 percent in- 
crease, or 26 million new young people coming in as workers in this 
country in the 1960's. 

Senator Proury. Mr. Wolfbein, I would like to return to the chart 
just before this one, where you indicated where the unemployment 
areas would be. 

Have any suggestions been made by manpower authorities on that? 

Mr. Woxrsern. Yes, sir. As you will see, in the very last slide 
we do have some suggestions on that in terms of education and guid- 
ance, and the training, the recruitment and the placement of young 
people who are coming inevitably off the farm into the city looking 
for work. 

Senator Proury. They have to leave the farm. 

Mr. Wotrsern. Yes. And this is a major problem. It is really an 
opportunity, if we work this right. 

Senator CLarKk. Of course, again not to reopen the subject, but just 
to put a caveat in the record, you can’t be too sure that all of those 
people are going to have to leave the farm, can you? Much of the 
world is hungry. A change in the international situation and a change 
in the economic situation could conceivably require a good many of 
those people to stay on the farm and to provide food “for people in 
other countries. 

Mr. Wotrsern. If you add the word conceivably I would certainly 
go along with you. 

As you know, productivity on the farm is just overwhelming. 


CHART 15 


SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS IN THE U.S. 1950-1970 
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We were talking about the 18-year-olds a colleges and get- 


ting more and more education and training. These are projections 
of the U.S. Office of Education, and I think they are familiar to you 
gentlemen. It shows a substantial and significant increase in the num- 
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ber of people going to high school and to college. We expect about— 
you can tell by the chart, looking at 1950-60 and 1970, on the high 
school level about a 50-percent increase in high school enrollments, and 
about a 70-percent increase in college enrollments. There is no ques- 
tion but that the tidal wave which has already engulfed the elementary 
school system is on its way through the high schools already and will 
hit the colleges. 

Senator Crark. Another factor I think we ought to get in the 
record is that the great bulk of that projected increase in young peo- 
ple going both through high school and to college is going to take 
place in the metropolitan areas of the country, and it is going to be 
terribly unevenly divided nationally in that you are going to find a 
great swarm of people looking for school and college opportunities 
not presently available from urban and suburban areas; and you are 
going to find in other parts of the country empty schoolhouses and 
perhaps even colleges which are not filled because of their geographical 
location. 

CHART 16 


AMOUNT OF SCHOOLING OF NEW YOUNG WORKERS 
IN THE 1960s & 1950s 


6 8 
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Mr. Wotrsern. [f all of this takes place again in an approximate 
way, what will happen is what is indicated on this chart. You will 
have more people with at least some college education, and many 
more people en high school, and even an increase in the 
number of persons with some high school background. The only 
place you will get a decline, according to the Office of Education— 
and they are all very good projections—is in the number of persons 
with only a grade school education or less. So it looks very much 
again, not surprisingly, that we will get more and more people with 
more education and training. 

Senator Crark. Mr, Wolfbein, when you say 70 percent of the 
young workers, how do you define your young worker? Is this 25 
and under? 

Mr. Wotrsern. Twenty-five and under; 14 to 24. 

Senator CiarK. I would be interested if you could furnish it to us, 
if we could have the same percentage running back by decades. 
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Perhaps you know roughly what percentage of those 25 and under 
have a high school education in 1940 and 1950. 

Mr. Wotrsein. We have that data and we will provide it. In 1940, 
about 40 percent had a high school graduation or better. In 1950, 
the percentage was a little over 43 percent; by now it is about 60 
percent, and it will be about 75 percent in 1970. 

Senator CuarK, And Smilany in college. 

Senator Proury. When education goes up it results in a drop in 
certain occupations, does it not? 

Mr. Wotrsety. That is an excellent query, because this is another 
point we want to emphasize in this connection. 

When we are talking about the increase in education and training 
I don’t think I made it clear we do want to emphasize that this goes 
not only for the engineer and the scientist and the teacher and all 
of those others you and I are familiar with, but also in a very impor- 
tant sector known as the skilled craftsman. 

If you remember the occupational chart, we expected—and I don’t 
think there is any question but what we will get that expectation— 
a substantial increase in the demand for skilled people, including the 
skilled craftsman, who supports the engineer and scientist, inciden- 
tally. So it isa very important point you raised, Senator Prouty. 

In all these discussions and figures we want te emphasize the equal 
importance of getting more and better qualified skilled people. 

We have made a series of studies of the engineers and scientists 
who work in research and development, and then we studied the 
people who supported them, and we divided the supporting person- 
nel into three groups—the technician, the skilled craftsmen, and the 
clerical people. Over the past 5 years the biggest relative increase 
has been in the skilled craftsmen. So your point is very well taken. 

Senator Ciark. This means emphasis on technical and vocational 
education. 

CHART 17 


SCHOOL GRADES OF YOUTH LEAVING BEFORE HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION 
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We now come to an item we have been touching on all this time and 
which we think is very, very important. Even if you grant all-of the 
increases we just talked about in education and in training for every- 
body—the college people and the high school people—you grant us 
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all those assumptions, and if all of that takes place you would still 
find during the 1960's 714 million young people dropping out of school 
before they get their high school diplomas. 

What are the expectations for people in this particular category ? 
When you juxtapose this big group against what we expect is going 
to happen in the unskilled occupations, the answer is pretty clear. 

Senator Crark. You have to give consideration to the racial back- 
ground too. 

Mr. Woutrsern. A very substantial proportion are nonwhite. Yes, 
sir. And in rural areas, of course. We just finished making a study 
of about 25,000 of these young people. We visited them person to per- 
son and followed them up over the years. I don’t want you to get me 
wrong. We found a few who were making something like a million 
dollars a year annual income, and that is the good part of the United 
States of America—the fact that if you don’t have a high school 
diploma it does not mean you are irrevocably licked for the rest of 
your life. 

Senator Ranpotpu. In discussing the relationship of education to 
income, I think it is misleading to talk in terms of price tags. The 
ultimate value of education lies in helping each individual achieve a 
creative life by realizing his potential. The achievement of a higher 
income is only incidental to this greater goal of education upon which 
the vitality of our free society depends. 

Mr. Woxirsetn. That brings me to another point I wanted to make 
on this chart, Senator Randolph. You mentioned in your opening 
statement the great importance of attitudes, including the attitude 
toward work. We are impressed by the fact that 31 percent, just 
about one out of every three of the young people who did not go on to 
get. a high school diploma dropped out before they even got to high 
school. 

Senator CrarK. Do you have any way of measuring to what extent 
those dropouts are due to economic factors? In other words, a kid 
has got to goto work. To what extent might it be influenced by a lack 
of aptitude, or an inability to complete the course? 

Mr. Worrsetn. Yes, sir. The evidence from our study of 25,000 of 
these dropouts, and all of the evidence from studies of this group made 
by the Office of Education indicates that of course there is a small 
proportion that cannot make it academically because of their IQ’s be- 
ing below 80, or whatever the cutoff point is. There is also a small 
proportion of people who are so limited economically that they find it 
hard to go on; but the preponderant majority of the young people who 
drop out, from the evidence we have, do not fall into either one of 
these categories. 

There is a great problem of attitude and motivation, as Senator 
Randolph mentioned, and there is also the problem of can’t we per- 
haps do something more in the school in terms of the courses given 
and made available to young people. 

We would agree, I think, that the academic high school is not for 
every single person in the United States of America, but perhaps there 
is room in the secondary school system for courses of training, perhaps 
of the vocational kind, where these persons could be motivated to go 
on and learn and develop work attitudes and habits which would 
stand them in very good stead. 
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I was impressed on the recent study we made that a number of 
young ate after dropping out of school and going into the labor 
force for a few years, interestingly enough showed up and wanted to 
come back to school again, havi ing had “the experience in the world 
of work and really seeing that it 1s more than an academic cliche to 
say, “You need some of this education and training to get ahead.” 

Senator Crark. You do not have any geographical breakdown of 
dropouts, do you? 

Mr. Wotrsein. We just had a very small study in seven cities. We 
are not sure it is representative of the entire United States of America. 

The evidence we have shows (a) the proportion of people dropping 
out is declining over the years, but (0d) w the same token the dropout 
rate is falling faster in the urban metropolitan areas. So you are 
getting more and more concentrations in nonwhite rural groups. 
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CHART 19 


PERCENT UNEMPLOYED BY AMOUNT OF EDUCATION - 1959 
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These charts show the same educational story we have talked about. 
We have already mentioned how these young people make out again 
in terms of unemployment and in terms of the kind of job they get, 
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that obviously the people who have the hardest time are those who 
fall out before getting a high school diploma. There is the unemploy- 
ment rate and it shows the highest one to be of less than high school 


graduation, and, of course, the lowest unemployment rate for those 
who have a college educ ation. 


Again, this is another evidence as we go on that there is this im- 


portant relationship between education and the kind of employment 
problems we have. 
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PERCENT OF WORKERS IN EACH MAJOR OCCUPATION GROUP 
WHO ARE 45 OR OLDER - 1959 
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There are a few major problem areas. We know one of them is the 
older worker. There you see the occupational distribution. Already 
they are quite an important manpower resource. They bulk very large 
in the proprietary and managerial group, in the farms, of course, and 
in the skilled workers. There is every indication that the older worker 
will be a bigger and bigger resource that we are going to have to call 
upon if we are going to consummate what we have to do for the 1960's 

This is why, as we go around, we emphasize the point of trying to 
get rid of discrimination against the older worker at the hiring gate, 
and all of the rest of the items you are familiar with. 
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PERCENT UNEMPLOYED PERCENT UNEMPLOYED IN EACH AGE GROUP 
IN EACH AGE GROUP OUT OF WORK 15 WEEKS OR MORE 
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PART-TIME WORKERS 1950-1970 


CHART 23 
PERCENT OF WORKERS IN EACH INDUSTRY USUALLY WORKING PART TIME IN 1959 
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One more word on this: Our problem is not so much that unemploy- 
ment is higher among the older workers as the fact that once he loses 
a job he has a much harder time of getting another one. This chart 
shows it clearly and unequivocally. 

One major area we will have to go into is the problem of the older 
person and the older worker. I am sure your subcommittee will be 
concerned with that more and more. 
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CHART 24 


OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF NEGRO AND WHITE WORKERS 
OCCUPATION IN 1959 
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Another item we touched on already is that of the Negro worker. 
This chart for 1959 shows the occupational distribution of Negro 
and white workers. In 1959 about 12 percent, about one out of ever 
eight white workers, was a professional and technical person. I think 
that the chart speaks for itself with regard to the concentration of 
the Negro workers still in such categories as service workers, which 
includes domestic servants, and so on. So we still have a long way to 


go in terms of the Negro worker. If we should put on the chart the 
figures for 1939 and 1949 as well as 1959, we would have shown an 
improvement. There is no question that there is an improvement, 
but we still have a long, long way to go. 

So again, as we look into the 1960's, this is another problem area 
which I expect your committee will be concerned with. 


CHART 25 


POPULATION LIVING ON FARMS 1910 TO 1960 
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CHART 26 


TRENDS IN FARM & NONFARM 
EMPLOYMENT 1930-1970 
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Then finally again—we have touched before upon this so I do not 
have to go into it, but it is a story of what happened to the farm 
population. Of course, it has been going down for the last 50 years 
both literally in numbers and as a percent of the population. In 
1910, 50 years ago, 1 out of every 3 persons lived and worked on a 
farm; now 1 out of every 10 lives on a farm. Now, this is what hap- 
pened with regard to employment. Nonfarm employment is way up 
and farm employment is going down. (See chart 26, above.) 

We come to the very la st s lide in which we tried to focus, after tell- 
ing the story of what we think are some of the major features of the 
job ahead for the 1960's. The first one is the one the chairman men- 
tioned, which is the matter of education and training on the job, 
not only in the school or college. The ending of all discrimination 
in hiring. With this kind of manpower posture, to discriminate 
against any group is morally wrong and a waste, especially in terms 
of the short: ages we will have in some of the important age groups. 

We do want to emphasize the very great importance of increasing 
the effectiveness of our placement services, of strengthening our school 
systems. 
~ The chairman in his opening statement emphasized the fact that it 
cannot. all be done at the Federal Government level, and here is a 
perfect example of the importance at the State and local level—the 
very great importance, especially in view of the 714 million dropouts, 
of improving our guidance and counseling services. 

Then, health and safety in the workplace. After going through 

'l of this, to lose people in terms of industr jal accidents is really, a 
pity. 

Finally, we are offering, Mr. Chairman and Senators, to get this 
kind of story we have developed for the United States of America 
down to the State and local level. Some of the States, like Michigan 
and Wisconsin, and some of the others—I can give you a list, if you 
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wish—have already developed a similar book for their own States to 
see what the score is in their own communities in terms of the man- 
ower features of the 1960’s. 

So that is our story on the manpower challenge for the 1960's. 

Senator CrarK. I would like to commend Mr. Wolfbein on an ex- 
cellent presentation. I have no questions. 

Senator Proury. I feel the same way and join with my colleague. 

Senator Ranvotrn. We have been interested, informed and helped 
by your testimony. We thank you very much. 

Mr. Wotrsern. Thank you very much for inviting me. 

Senator Ranvotpn. Frederick H. Harbison. 

Professor Harbison, we are very privileged to have the advantage 
of your background and study of the problems we are considering 
here. We know of your work in various governmental agencies on 
labor and manpower problems. We know that you are an “author of 
articles and books in the field of management, labor and industrial 
relations. So we are very happy to have you appear before us. 


STATEMENT OF FREDERICK H. HARBISON, DIRECTOR, INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS SECTION, PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS, PRINCETON 
UNIVERSITY 


Dr. Harsison. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. It is a pleas- 
ure to come here to meet with your committee. I am going to talk 
this afternoon briefly about high-talent manpower, and I shall limit 
my remarks to this category y of manpower. 

‘My remarks will also be more theoretical than statistical, I am mak- 
ing them informally at this time, and can later formalize them, if you 
so request. 


MEANING OF HIGH-LEVEL OR HIGH-TALENT MANPOWER 


First I would like to indicate what I mean by the term “high-level 
or high-talent manpower.” This can be defined in two ways—fune- 
tionally and by educational background. A rough fune tional defini- 
tion would include all persons such as administrators, executives, man- 
agers of sizable establishments both in Government and in private 
industry, education, and so forth. Among professional personnel 
would be included scientists, engineers, doctors and dentists, agricul- 
tural experts, lawyers, and so forth. 

Technical subprofessional and supervisory personne! also, including 
technicians, supervisors, nurses, agricultural assistants, and so forth 
and finally teachers in universities, colleges and schools, Army and 
Navy officers, and police officials, and others, such as judges, Mem- 
bers of Congress, and heads of local government, and so forth. 

And if I could define it in another w ay, | might say that normally 
persons in this high-talent manpower category w ould on the average 
require at least 3 years of education bey ond high school. This is a 
very rough kind of a definition, but I think for our purposes this 
will do. 

Anyway you look at this group, it is a group in which a large 
investment has been made both by society and by individuals. I say 
investment in the sense that a great deal of money has been spent 
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on its education both publicly and also individually. I am going to 
use the term “investment in human resources,” or investment in man 
as I proceed with my remarks this afternoon. 


ADVANCEMENT OF ANY SOCIETY DEPENDS ON HUMAN TALENT 


My central point is that you can measure the scale of advancement 
of a society by the proportion of its population or its labor force which 
is in this so-called high-level category which I have roughly defined. 

Let me make a few very rough comparisons. Let us take, for ex- 
ample, the Federation of Nigeria, which will become independent this 
year. The total number of persons in the high-talent manpower cate- 
gory in all of Nigeria amounts to about one- -tenth of 1 percent of the 

population. Half of these are expatriates in that they are non- 
y; igerian. 

If you proceed to a country such as Ghana, perhaps three-tenths 

of 1 percent of the population is in the high-level manpower category. 

Egypt and India, which are considerably more advanced, but still 
underdeveloped countries, have perhaps five-tenths to six-tenths of 1 
percent of the population in this category. 

Coming to the more advanced countries, such as for example the 
Soviet Union or the United States of America, we might find, de- 
pending upon what definition we use, somewhere between 3 percent 
and 5 percent of the population in the high-level manpower category, 
or by comparison, perhaps 30 to 50 times the proportion of people 
as in an underdeveloped country. 

Studies that we now have in progress at Princeton and other 
universities are attempting to show the relationship between stages of 
economic growth and manpower requirements. 

I should like to give another examination closer at hand, stemming 
from a study which we recently made at Princeton, of the changing 
employment structure in 50 of the leading corporations of this country. 
We t: ake a look at the ( ee of es in these companies 
in gr period. We found in most 

cases svlind you aan expec t—a pst shift in employment toward 

greater utilization of high-talent manpower—scientists, engineers, ad- 
ministrators, and managerial people of all kinds. To take a typical 
example, in a chemical company the production increased about 80 
percent during that period. The total employment decreased by 2 
percent. Manual employment decreased by 4 percent. Managerial 
and administrative employment increased by 38 percent, and the em- 
ployment of scientists, engineers, and highly trained technical per- 
sonnel increased by about 44 percent. 

We next found that the companies which were most progressive 
and which were innovating the most rapidly showed the sharpest shift 
to greater utilization of high-level or high-talent manpower, where- 
as those which were not innovating rapidly, such as for example, the 
railroads, maintained a fairly constant proportion, or a constant struc- 
ture in their employment picture, 

Senator Crark. Did you happen to study the coal industry? 

Dr. Hargtson. No; I did not. 

Senator CrarKk. The reason why I asked you is, as Senator Ran- 
dolph knows, there has been great innovation in the way of automation, 
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but the industry as a whole has been relatively unprofitable. I wonder 
if there is any relationship between those two facts in terms of the 
percentage of high-level individuals engaged in the industry. If you 
didn’t study it, of course you don’t know. 

Dr. Harstson. That is an interesting point, Senator. I think that 
I would like to study it some day, but I am afraid I cannot answer 
that question. We did find that the higher rates of innovation, 
whether it be new products and processes, or new methods of organiza- 
tion, resulted in a shift toward the utilization of persons with higher 
talent and education. 

Senator Ciark. Is there any relationship between the amount of re- 
search and development conducted by these industries and the situa- 
tion we were just speaking of ? 

Dr. Harpison. Yes, sir; a very direct relationship. Those industries 
investing heavily in research and development were the ones that 
were innovating the most rapidly, and a great deal of this high-level 
manpower was in research and development activity itself. This is 
one of the most rapidly expanding areas in American industry today. 

Senator CrarK. Generally speaking, those would be the industries 
which could afford to take undistributed profits and put them into 
research and development; whereas those industries which were not 
particularly profitable might have difficulty in doing that. Hence, 
coal needs the research and development. 

Senator Ranvoten. I thoroughly believe it does. 

Dr. Harsison. That is correct. I think, that if you take these two 
examples I have given you you can reach one general theoretical 
conclusion. Namely, the shift toward greater utilization of high- 
level manpower is associated with economic progress. The more 
rapid the rate of economic growth of a country, the more rapid, 
therefore, you may expect the accumulation of high-level and high- 
talent manpower to be. 

Senator Crark. Is this true in service industries as well as in 
manufacture ? 

Dr. Harsison. Yes. In service industries as well as manufactur- 
ing, this would be true, Senator. It is true of economies as a whole. 
We are presently working out ratios for certain underdeveloped coun- 
tries to show the proportion of high-talent manpower in those coun- 
tries. We are able to do it by estimating the rate of increase in gross 
national product and then applying a factor which we call invest- 
ment in manpower related to economic growth. 

Senator Ciark. But don’t you have to be careful in those under- 
developed countries to exclude that part of the gross national product 
which resulted in consumer goods of luxury quality? 

Dr. Harstson. Well, in the underdeveloped countries you have to 
take whatever figures of the gross national product you can get, and 
they are mostly very poor. In many cases we don’t use figures of 
the gross national product at all. We use other, simpler indicators of 
growth that are readily available. 

The point I wanted to make is that the more rapid the rate of 
growth, the greater is the job of accumulating high-level manpower. 
In other words, if you are going to increase by 5 percent per year 
the gross national product in an underdeveloped country, you prob- 
ably will have to increase your total number of persons in the high- 
level manpower category by about 3 times, or 15 percent per year. 
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Senator Cuark. What bothers me a little bit is this definition of 
gross national product. To give you the examples I have in mind, 
you would not find much of the gross national product in Ghana 
devoted to the production of alcohol, tobacco, or cosmetics, would 
you? You might not be able to compare the gross national product 
which includes those, with the gross national product of Ghana, 
which I assume would exclude them. 

Dr. Harsison. Well, whether those items were included or not in 
the national product in Ghana, the margin of error in these statistics 
would be so large it would not affect it very much. The margin of 
error in gross national product figures, particularly in the under- 
developed countries, is very, very great indeed. In a sense, the con- 
cept of gross national product is little more than a theoretical princi- 
ple which economists use in comparing countries one with the other. 

The statistical basis in most cases is very unreliable, I can assure 
you. 

Another factor which I think is important is that, as we progress 
in this country, I would assume that we are going to have continuing, 
if not greater, shortages in the field of high-level manpower at the 
same time as we are experiencing unemployment and redundancy in 
the economy generally, particularly in the lesser skilled activities. 
This latter unemployment, hopefully is transitional and concentrated 
in certain areas, and subject to remedial measures. 

Nevertheless, if we have a dynamic economy we must be prepared 
to face the fact that there will be unemployment because of these 
changes which are brought about in any dynamic society, and also 
recurring shortages in the higher skilled categories which may indeed 


be one of the factors limiting economic growth in any particular 
country. 


NATIONAL MANPOWER POLICY RELATED TO ECONOMIC AND 


EDUCATIONAL POLICY 





Therefore, any national manpower policy must be concerned with 
these twin problems—the shortages of skills and the investments neces- 
sary in man to overcome these shortages, as well as the problems of 
relocating the unemployed, which will be confined mostly to lesser 
skilled categories. 

It seems to me that the thoughts set forth in the bill which you 
introduced, Senator Clark, are extremely valuable at this point. I for 
one look with great favor on the intent and purpose of the Man- 
power Act of 1960. I would have minor suggestions to make with 
regard to the emphasis of this bill. 

My major suggestion would be—and probably it is taken care of in 
your thinking as well—that, if we are going to have a council of man- 
power advisers, it is necessary for this council to be concerned not just 
with the problem of supply and demand, not just with the problems 
of vocational training and training on the job, or retraining, but in- 
deed it must be concerned with educational policy at all levels, includ- 
ing the very highest levels. 

Senator Cuark. If you will excuse an interruption, I am fascinated 
that you should say that. About a month ago I attended a conference 
of the American Assembly at Arden House up at New York on the sub- 
ject of the Federal Government and higher education and one of the 
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recommendations that came out of that assembly consisting largely, 
although not entirely, of the pretty conservative businessmen, was 
that there ought to be a council of education advisers at the level of 
the White House who should do just what you said, but which I 
thought might well be combined with the council of manpower ad- 
visers and called the council of manpower and education advisers. 

Dr. Harpison. It seems to me that it will be diflicult to consider 
manpower problems separately from broad educational policy. 

Senator Crark. And also from economic policies. Is that right? 

Dr. Harptson. Yes. The reason why I feel so strongly about this, 
Senator, is that I am presently engaged in advising certain foreign 
governments with respect to the establishment of manpower develop- 
ment boards in connection with their economic planning effort. 

There are two principles here that I think are fundamental. The 
first, as you have already indicated, is that any planning for human 
resource development needs to be carefully articulated with planning 
general economic development as a whole. This does not imply that a 
board of this kind should have broad powers to implement policy. It 
seems to me that the intent in the Manpower Act of 1960 is rather to 

rovide the machinery to focus attention on this subject and to have 
it adequately considered along with other great issues of policy. 

Senator Ciark. You think it is a staff and not a line function / 

Dr. Harpstson. Yes. Secondly, in setting up a special board of ad- 
visers on manpower, I think that both manpower and educational 

olicy are so inseparable that they must be the concern of a single 
Sona ' 

Senator Crark. What do you think of the concept that this is so 
much a part of the job contemplated by the Employment Act of 1946, 
that it should be carried out by the Council of Economic Advisers and 
the three should be telescoped in one council? To get back to old- 
fashioned terminology, don’t you think one is a G-1 function and the 
other is a G-2 function, and we had better keep them separate ? 

Dr. Harsison. That is a very good question, Senator. I am not sure 
that I am prepared to answer it adequately. From a theoretical stand- 
point I would suppose that one large board might be desirable. On 
the other hand, it seems to me that there is a limit to which any group 
of advisers can go. I feel that a group of persons called upon to advise 
on economic policy, as our present Council, are likely to concern them- 
selves with things such as international trade, capital formation, and 
the more material aspects of the economy. And, I think they have 
done a very good job in this. 

I think that there is an advantage in having a separate group of 
persons who are primarily interested in the human resource develop- 
ment problem. I would assume with a separate board of this kind 
that you might get more clear-cut ideas than in a broader one. I as- 
sume that you would also have to have means for integrating the work 
of the two. 

Senator Criark. I think I agree with you, and yet an awful lot of 
very capable people have written in to me with the suggestion that this 
is all part of one function and that it should be combined with the 
Council of Economic Advisers which lays out a desired program for 
the economy of the country over a certain period of time. Such a 
program will immediately create manpower needs which perhaps can- 
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not be filled and, therefore, would render the economic planning 
ineffectual because they had not given proper emphasis to what you 
said a minute ago about the lack of skilled or trained manpower to do 
the job which the ¢ ‘ouncil, sitting only as an economic council, could 
say would be feasible in terms of production and distribution. So 
the argument is, you had better put them at the same table together 
before you have a report from the economists saying this is what we 
should do, and then throw it to the manpower and education people 
and say, “Staff it.” 

Dr. Harwison. My feeling is that you would make progress toward 
the goal quicker by the establishment of a separate council. I would 
also feel that the work of the Council on Manpower and the Council of 
Economic Advisers should be closely articulated. I think that in the 

manpower field there are certain noneconomic considerations which 
might be given attention, more attention, in a separate council than 
would be the case if manpower considerations were left to an overall 
Council of Economic Advisers. 

Senator CLark. We are going to have to have some great religious 
leaders and some great humanists and great artists and ballet dancers 
and actors and everything, which the Council of Economic Advisers 
would not take into account at all. 

Dr. Hargison. I would like with your permission, Mr. Chairman, 
to add one other dimension to this problem if I could. That is the 
foreign one. We are engaged abroad in a sizable technical assistance 
effort. Much of this technical effort is in the area of human resource 
development, in assisting countries with training programs, and in 
developing their educational systems, and in some cases in manpower 
planning work. 

We have this difficulty: That we have attempted to approach this 
job in a scattered fashion, making an investment here and there in a 
particular project in a partic ‘ular country. I have recommended on 
several occasions that we need to have higher level consideration given 
to the problem of manpower development and educational develop- 


ment in its broadest phases in our foreign aid and technical assist- 
ance work. 


MANPOWER POLICIES IN THE 





SOVIET UNION 


Senator Ciark. Do you have any information as to what Com- 
munist Russia and China are doing along these lines with respect to 
manpower utilization ? 

Dr. Harertson. I have some knowledge, Senator. On the other 
hand, I think that IT am not as well qualified to talk about the man- 
power problems in China and Russia as some of my colleagues. If 
you would like, I can leave with the counsel the names of some people 
who have studied this both at Princeton and in other institutions, who 
could answer that question from firsthand knowled 

Senator Ciark. I would like to have that information, if I may. 

I wonder if you could answer a general question. Is it not your 
impression that the Russians particularly, are putting a lot more 
emphasis on training high level people than we are, in order to achieve 
their national goals? 

Dr. Harstson. I think, of course, that in the United States the pro- 
portion of people in our labor force in the high level manpower cate- 
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gory is considerably greater than that in the Soviet Union at the 
present time. On the other hand, I think that the U.S.S.R. is ac- 
cumulating highly educated manpower at a rate faster than the 
United States. 

Senator Ranpotru. Is this not true in a totalitarian society that the 
ruling powers can easily command the people to move in certain direc- 
tions? But ina democratic society such techniques are unacceptable ? 

Dr. Harpison. Yes, sir. I believe that is true. 

I think it is also true that, if we were to examine the Russian ex- 
perience in investment in things such as research institutions, engi- 
neering, colleges, the investment in facilities for the training of doc- 
tors, and so forth, we would find that Russia has been moving ahead 
recently at a rate higher than ours. 

Senator Ranpotpu. I am sure that Senator Clark would agree that 
a dictatorship can obtain quicker results than a democratic society. 
Nevertheless we cherish the right of the individual to make his own 
choices encouraged by the proper public incentives. 

Senator Ciark. I will agree with that. Of course, I would like to 
substitute some real powers of suggestion for the present chaos which 
I see in America. 

Dr. Haretson. To finish the point that I was making about our 
technical assistance effort abroad, 1 would say that here is an area 
where we need some coordination in planning our investment in tech- 
nical assistance in foreign countries. 

I think, by the same token, that we need a more systematic con- 
sideration of investment in the development of man and manpower 
here at home. 

That is all I have to say on that particular point. 

I have no other matters that I was going to bring specifically to 
your attention at this time. Naturally, I can give you and your sub- 
committee, information as to the research that we and associates at 
universities are doing in this particular field and, also, to suggest the 
names of persons who have been working on particular aspects of this 
problem who could testify more specifically on some of the matters 
which may be of interest to you and your Committee, sir. 

Senator CLtark. Senator Prouty, do you have any questions. 

Senator Proury. I have found Dr. Harbison’s testimony very in- 
teresting. I am going to study it very carefully in the record. 

Are you suggesting that the Federal Government should play much 


more important roles than it has heretofore followed in encouraging 
high caliber manpower ? 


BASIC NEED IS TO COORDINATE EXISTING FEDERAL MANPOWER 
ACTIVITIES 


Dr. Haretson. I think what I am suggesting is not that the Gov- 
ernment play a more important role as such. The Government is 
already playing a very important role in manpower planning. I think 
that one of the difficulties is that the Government efforts sometimes 
are not well coordinated and in many cases we are not able to see the 
overall net impact of what we are doing in the absence of some overall 
piecing together of the various programs that are underway. 
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I interpret the meaning of the Manpower Act of 1960, the council 
would not substitute its judgment for that of individual agencies. 
It would not duplicate activities of existing agencies. Rather, it 
would bring together and coordinate in a reasonably understandable 
way the full dimension of the manpower problem confronting us. 
Senator Prouty. In other words, the right hand should not know 
what the left hand is doing? 
Dr. Hargison. You said that much better than I could. 
Senator Proury. Thank you. 


UNEMPLOYMENT A MAJOR MANPOWER PROBLEM 


Senator Ciark. All three of the Senators present were members of 
the Committee on Unemployment Problems. Some of our colleagues 
did file minority reports, but there was not too much difference in 
substance between the majority and the minority reports. There were 
differences in detail. And among the recommendations of the commit- 
tee was one as follows and I will ask you if generally you would be in 
accord with this recommendation or whether you care to comment on 
it. It was to the effect that the Federal Government should maintain 
continuing concern for the relationship of the overall manpower re- 
sources and utilization, including the problem of underemployment. 

The committee recommended the creation of a National Manpower 
Planning Commission to be established in the Executive Office of the 
President or alternatively, that an existing agency of Government be 
assigned such responsibility. 

I take it from your testimony that you would concur in that recom- 
mendation ? 

Dr. Harsison. Yes; I would concur in that recommendation. 

Senator Crark. I think that you, also, were kind enough to state 
your approval of S. 3595 which is the Manpower Act of 1960. 

Dr. Harsison. Yes, sir; I have read that bill carefully several 
times. I find that I am in agreement, except on some very minor 
matters. 

Senator Crark. If you would write us a letter and tell us what 
those minor matters are I think that it would help to strengthen the 
bill, with the help of your advice. 

Dr. Harstson. I think that as a university professor the term 
“training,” which is used throughout the bill is a rather narrow term, 
connoting training on the job or training in specialized skills. 

The term “education” is a broader term pertaining to the work of 
educational institutions in equipping a person for a job and for 
training. 

Senator Crark. I am happy to get that suggestion. Iam most sym- 
pathetic to it. 

Senator Ranvotrx#. Let me interrupt at that point to say we will 
hold hearings on Senator Clark’s bill. We believe that it is legisla- 
tion in the public interest. 

Senator Crark. I think that in all candor I should state, while I 
am happy that you will do that, I do not have much hope that it will 
pass in the present session of Congress. I would hope, however, that 
enough education would be done so that it would become serious as a 
legislative matter next year. 
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PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION CLASSIFIED AS “HIGH-TALENT” 


You said something to coordinate our presentation with respect to 
the percentage of population in the United States which could be 
classified as trained manpower. There were figures given earlier by 
Dr. Wolfbein. Would you mind restating what ae of the 
U.S. population you believe could be characterized as trained man- 
power? I think that was your phrase; was it not? 

Dr. Harsison. Yes. 1 cannot be very precise on that, Senator, 
because a lot would depend upon specifically what definition you use 
and the tightness of that definition on high level manpower. I de- 
veloped the preliminary estimates for purposes of international com- 

arison. 

: What I am working on at the present time is an expression of those 
same figures in terms of the labor forces. This is the correct way to 
do it. 

However, if you are working in a country, such as Nigeria or even 
Egypt, there are simply no reliable statistics on the labor force what- 
soever. The only way that you can make a comparison is by using a 
percentage of the population. 

Senator Crark. But you could do that with the labor force in the 
United States ? 

Dr. Harstson. Yes. 

Senator Ciark. Have you done it ? 

Dr. Harstson. I have not done it. This is something which I 
urgently think needs to be done, because I think that the concept is a 
very, very important one: The changing proportion of our labor force 
in high talent manpower category. 

Senator Crark. Is this a big job, or could it be done relatively 
quickly ? 

Dr. Hartson. Not being a statistician myself, not having had much 
experience with this kind of statistical work, I would prefer that you 
ask that question of others. I would assume, however, that within 
general limits this could be done fairly easily. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if you would be agreeable 
to having the staff, without too much labor, compile those figures for 
us? It seems to me that it is very pertinent information. 

Senator Ranvotpu. I think that it is appropriate and desirable. 

Senator CiarKk. Thank you very much. 

I have one more question which may seem entirely irrelevant to you. 
Did you ever make an effort to determine what the percentage of high 
level training manpower was in ancient Greece ? 

Dr. Harstson. No, sir, but it would be certainly interesting to do 
so. I think that this does point up a very important point here, go- 
ing back to the question of statistics. You see, if we are able to have 
some figures on the proportion of high level manpower in the labor 
force, both at the present time, as well as in past decades, and then if 
we can take a look at those figures in connection with the projections 
of economic growth and development, we can more clearly establish 
our manpower targets and our needs for investment in human re- 
sources in the future. And I think that this is the kind of work that 
needs to be done. I am quite sure that it can be done by competent 
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people. I think that it could be done within our labor department 
which has a very competent staff, in my judgment. 

Really, what we need to do in thinking through manpower prob- 
lems is to know where we are going to be 10 to 20 years from now. 

You see you can build a factory in 2 or 3 years or less, but it takes 
you 10 to 15 years to build an engineer and perhaps 20 years to build 
an atomic scientist. 

Senator CLark. My question about ancient Greece was that that 
was another great democracy, but it was founded on slave labor and 
it did not have popular suffrage or universal public education which 
we have. And these are very impressive in our democracy. I wonder 
what the comparison would be. My own guess would be that it was a 
relatively small percentage of trained men that conceived these mag- 
nificent results during their civilization, supported by a slave base. 

Dr. Harsison. It would be interesting to find out. 

Senator CLrark. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Ranpotpu. Senator Prouty, do you have any question? 

Senator Proury. No questions. 

Senator Ranpo.teu. Thank you very much, Dr. Harbison. We will 
now hear from Dr. Dael W. Wolfie, executive officer of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. Will you step forward, 
please ? 

We are very happy to have you, Dr. Wolfle. We have noted your 


particular activity in scientific research in World War I, and your 
studies in specialized talents. 


STATEMENT OF DAEL W. WOLFLE, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, AMERI- 


CAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. 


Dr. Wore. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, let 
me say at the outset that I am happy to be here and to have an 
pmpertenity to discuss some of the problems of manpower. 


et me say, also, that I will be happy to be interrupted at any time 
that anyone wants to ask a question. 


PROVIDING ADVANCED EDUCATION 


The group of people defined and listed by Dr. Harbison are, also, 
the group with which I shall be concerned: lawyers, teachers, scien- 
tists, editors, those who require a reasonably high level of ‘ability 
and education, but I shall talk more about the potential supply 
coming through schools that might become qualifed for these fields 
than about the demand side of the picture. 

In estimating the size of the population of people who might. be- 
come qualified “for these fields of work, a number of arbitrary deci- 
sions are necessary. They are people who have ability, intelligence, 
aptitude, whatever one wants to call it, but they must also have 
the interest or attitude or motivation that is necessary for work in 
these fields. They must also have a certain amount of money in order 
to get through the necessary education. 

There is a group of people in whom we have two major reasons to 
be particularly interested. One reason is need, the quality and the 
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ability they display. Mr. Wolfbein stated that the largest relative 
growth would be in the fields of professional and technical work. 

And in his statement of a few moments ago Dr. Harbison said that 
he thought there might well be a shortage of high-talent manpower, 
even though there might be unemployment within other segments of 
the labor force. 

This is a practical, urgent, necessary reason for having a vigorous 
supply of bright and well-educated people. 

There is, also, an idealistic reason. 

The chairman quoted in his introductory statement from a recent 
paper by Dr. John W. Gardner. 

In the Rockefeller Report on Education, of which John Gardner 
was the principle author, which was entitled “The Pursuit of Excel- 
lence,” there was included this passage : 

The greatness of a nation may be manifested in many ways—in its purposes, 
its courage, its moral responsibility, its cultural and scientific eminence, the 
tenor of its daily life. But ultimately the source of its greatness is in the 
individuals who constitute the living substance of the nation. 

Our devotion to a free society can only be understood in terms of these values. 
It is the only form of society that puts at the very top of its agenda the 
opportunity of the individual to develop his potentialities. It is the declared 
enemy of every condition that stunts the intellectual, moral, and spiritual growth 
of the individual. No society has ever fully succeeded in living up to the sternest 
ideals that a free people set for themselves. But only a free society can ever 
address itself to that demanding task. 

From the standpoint of both the practical and philosophical idealis- 
tic viewpoint, it has been an interest of a number of people to find out 
how well the Nation is doing in actually providing advanced educa- 
tion for the people who are qualified to take advantage of it. I my- 
self published some figures on this point a number of years ago, and 
they have been widely quoted. But they are now out of date. I am, 
therefore, happly to supply more up-to-date figures, a study that has 
been carried out by Donald S. Bridgman, and that will be published 
by the National Science Foundation. 

Senator Ciark. In this splendid book that you published back in 
1954 entitled “America’s Resources of Specialized Talent,” you 
thought that our statistics were quite inadequate at that time, did you 
not? 

Dr. Wotrie. Yes: that is correct. 

Senator CLarK. Do youstill feel that way ? 


STATISTICAL PICTURE OF HIGH TALENT 


Dr. Wotrie. Yes. There are more opportunities for making some 
of the studies now than we had available 10 years ago when we started 
because the National Science Foundation has been working on a lim- 
ited segment, the scientific and engineering manpower question, and 
the Office of Education has been continuing and expanding their 
educational statistics and there have been several special studies, but 
those of us who like to put figures together into tables are always 
dissatisfied with the amount of information available. We would like 
to have more. 

Senator Ciark. I am sure of that. Do you have suggestions that 
might be used by this subcommittee for determining necessary areas 
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of statistical data which is not being compiled and yet would be 
nationally useful ? 

Dr. Wore. Some 3 years ago when the President’s Committee on 
Scientists and Engineers was still in existence, that committee, and 
simultaneously, with the Bureau of the Budget, became interested in 
the problem of providing good supply and demand statistics in the 
scientific and engineering areas. There was appointed a committee 
on which Dr. Hauser, of the University of Chicago, was chairman 
and on which I served as a member. We did prepare a report out- 
lining the kind of study and the kind of continuing statistics on supply 
and demand in engineering and scientific fields, that would be desira- 
ble for various agencies of the Government to collect partly on a con- 
tinuing basis and partly on a special study basis. 

I always felt a bit sad that necessity forced that statement to deal 
only with the fields of science and engineering because it would be 
useful to have the same kind of information in other fields. And 
having the same kind of information in other fields always makes it 
easier to interpret figures in a particular field. 

Senator Ciark. How big a job would it be to revise and make up 
to date that paper, so that we could perhaps, utilize it in this subcom- 
mittee as a basis for suggestions that we might make? 

Dr. Wotrter. About all the revision that would be necessary would 
be to revise such terms as “scientific and engineering manpower,” so 
that it will be clear that “high-talent manpower” is meant. 

Senator Crark. Would it be intrepid to ask you to undertake that 
and supply to the committee ? 

Dr. Woxrte. I would be happy to see that you get copies of it. 

Part of the problem is sim] by putting together information that is 
collected regularly by the Office of Education, by the Bureau of the 
Census, by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and other agencies. There 
is also a job of collation and interpretation. 

I can now give you the most up-to-date figures on one specific pa 
that is, the retention in high school and college of the upper level o 
ability. One always has to be arbitrary as to what fraction to include 
in the upper level. Translating the definition that Dr. Harbison gave 
into percentage terms, it would be the upper 25 or 30 percent oft he 
ability distribution. 

The figures that Mr. Bridgman has drawn together from several 
sources now indicate that of 100 boy students in this upper 25 or 30 
percent group, approximately 45 percent now graduate from college. 
Of the 55 percent who do not, approximately one-fifth fail to finish 
high school; two-fifths finish high school but do not enter college; and 
two-fifths enter college but do not finish. These figures indicate that 
approximately 45 percent of the top 25 or 30 percent in ability, 
graduate from college. 

The figures for girls show fewer completing college and more 
dropping out at earlier stages. Of 100 girls in the top 30 percent 
in ability, approximately 30 graduate from college. Of the 70 who 
do not, about 10 fail to finish high school; 40 finish high school but do 
not enter college and 20 enter college but do not graduate. 

Senator CLark. We have heard from Mr. Wolfbein earlier that 
there was a higher percentage of girls graduating from high school 
than boys. 
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Dr. Wotrte. That is correct. At levels of ability, a higher percent- 
age of girls graduate from high school than do boys, but they drop out 
in larger numbers after that. 

This is partly because of matrimony; partly there is a social custom. 
If there is a financial handicap the family is more likely to favor 
the son than the daughter in going on to advanced education. 

As the age groups increase in size, the total number finishing college 
will, of course, also increase. And asthe trend toward longer retention 
in college or in school, continues the percentages of the age groups 
finishing high school or finishing college will also increase. These 
trends will combine to provide a larger and larger number of talented 
youngsters continuing in school to the point where they have received 
the education necessary for the fields in which we are particularly 
interested. 


LOSS OF TALENT THROUGH FAILURE TO ATTEND COLLEGE 


Nevertheless, there is still a very substantial reservoir of bright 
youngsters who are not entering, or who do not graduate from college. 

The figures that I just quoted show that over one-half of the boys 
and 70 percent of the girls in the top 30 percent of the ability group 
do not finish college. 

Senator CiarK. Do you have any way of measuring to what extent 
financial distress is responsible for that, and to what extent it is just 
merely a lack of motivation ? 

Dr. Wo.rie. These two are so closely intertwined that it is very 
difficult to separate them. The talent that grows up in an impover- 
ished home is likely to lack the money and the attitude to go ahead. 

The child who grows up in a relatively poor home, where there is 
interest in education, with educated parents, and so on, is reasonably 
likely to overcome the handicap. 

The child of the minister or of the schoolteacher is not very 
heavily endowed with money, but usually goes through college. 

The child of the farmer or laborer, particularly, if there are also 
other handicaps, such as geographical isolation or ethnic differences, 
such as being a Negro, even though he may be bright, is much less 
likely to get to college. 

My guess and it is more than a guess because it is based on some 
evidence and some effort to determine the relative value of the two 
factors, is that money is the less important of the two, and that the 
lack of interest, the motivation is the greater handicap. 

Senator Proury. How many scientists and engineers are we grad- 
uating now ¢ 

Dr. Woxrtz. In engineers about 30,000 a year. May we ask that 
Mr. Wolfbein give more accurate figures on that, if he is still here. 

These figures are available on an annual basis. I am sorry that I do 
not remember them offhand. 

Senator Proury. Have you any suggestion as to what should be the 
number that we need ? 

Dr. Wotrte. I am going to digress a little and hedge in my answer. 
It is easier to forecast how many people we will have coming through 
the educational system with training in any particular field than it 
Is to forecast the size of the demand at a particular time for them. 
Both are subject to error. 
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Senator CLark. Could I interrupt to make this suggestion, which 
might assist in the answer. What we need may depend a great deal 
on the extent to which we learn to achieve our national gor als. What 
we need in terms of what the market will absorb may be a very differ- 
ent factor. For example, we may not need more engineers; there are 
plenty to take up the vacancies which are occurring. If we are think- 
ing in terms of what Dr. Harbison said we would need to train 
specialists to go overseas. And maybe we are not training nearly 
enough. So we really have to determine national goals and national 
manpower policy before we can make any very good assumption or 
guess as to what we need. 

Also, I would give emphasis to the thought that the engineer is 
the fellow who carries out somebody else's bright idea. Ther re may 
be a real need for research and development scientists, rather than 
engineers. 

Senator Provury. I think that is correct, of course. What I was 
trying to ascertain if possible was whether we are meeting the demand 
as of now. We may need more in the future. 

Also, is our educational system, that is, are the standards in the 
secondary schools, sufficiently high to develop our needs in the future 
in the fields of science and mathematics? 

Dr. Wotrie. That is a batch of questions [langhter ]. 

Senator Crark. Senator Prouty and I both have made it difficult 
for you. 

Dr. Wotrte. There is the problem of how you will use the eligible 
people. There are in some cases differences between one and another 
definition of what the needs are, what the market will absorb in a 
particular time or whether in some more general sense we consider 
it to be a good or a desirable number in the field. And then there isa 
third problem that I want to lay on the table and that is that when- 
ever we talk about enough or too many we are talking about a bal- 
ance between two hard-to-predict variables. 
PREDICTIONS OF TALENT SHORTAGES DEPEND ON VARIABLES 
If we are worried about the question of whether there would be a 
surplus or a shortage in 1965, we are really trving to predict. the ratio 
between two quantities, both of which are subject to considerable error 
and there is nothing harder to predict than a ratio between two 
variables. 

We can nevertheless make some adjustments and take some steps 
now so that we believe that 5 or 10 years from now we will be in a 
better position with respect to the demands than if we do not take 
those steps. This it seems to me is the real justification for the ef- 
forts to project, these trends. Justification for supply and demand 
figures is not to enable us 10 years from now to look back and see 
how right or wrong we were. The real justification is to use those 
trends as guides to take steps now to prepare for the future. And 
now I am really away from part of your question. I do not know 
how to deal now with the question of whether 10 years from now 
there will be a slight surplus or a slight shortage in a particular cate- 
gory. It seems to me more important to try to see what the general 
trend will be and then to make such adjustments in our plans, in our 
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education and in our guidance and our recruitment and so on to get 
somewhere reasonably near our idea of what the future demand will ‘be. 

Senator Proury. I think that you have answered my question. 

Senator Ciark. Dr. Harbison, do you have anything to say? 

Dr. Harstson. I would like to just add one or two things to Dr. 
Wolfle’s answer. 

I think it is a mistake to think in terms of engineers as all engineers 
alike. 

We are, certainly, short and always are going to be short of highly 
creative, very imaginative engineers and scientists, the very small 
proportion of the total number of engineers. Therefore, we have a 
quality problem of finding ways and means of getting that very small 
number of persons that my colleague, Douglas. Brow! n, referred to as 
the “seed corn” resource—really, the exceptional people of high crea- 
tive activity. This is one problem that you have to consider in inter- 
preting whether it is 30,000 or 50,000 engineers that we might need a 
year hence. It isa very qualitative decision that has to be made. 


“ENOUGH” TALENT DEPENDS ON VARIABLE DEMAND AND UTILIZATION 


There is a second problem. Actually, we utilize engineers in the 
United States rather wastefully at many points. We may utilize 
engineers on jobs that could best be performed by engineering tech- 
nicians with much less training and not the formal training of an 
engineer, but this may be due in part to shortages of technicians. 
There may not be the technicians to substitute for “the engineers. 

This raises a border problem where we must think of the balance of 
persons at the various levels of technical and engineering and scientific 
capacity. 

These are very difficult, but very profound, problems. These are 
areas in which I think we need to do some planning and to attempt 
to think through where we can get on the basis to put the best invest- 
ment into the development of people at the times that the investment 
will pay off the most. 

Senator Yarsoroven. In the hearings on national education in 1958 
it was stated by some of the w itnesses that we wastefully use our 
engineers. I mean, the testimony was somewhat in line ‘with that 
which has been made here. 

To give a specific example of that, most of the personnel connected 
with the majority of industry would be engineers, and they gave 
examples of the Soviet Union using 90 percent of that same personnel 
on the same jobs, who would be technicians rather than engineers. 

Does the fact that they are utilizing more technicians than we are 
and then graduating as many more engineers indicate that we are 
not prepared to meet. our engineering needs of tomorrow? Would 
you care to comment on that ? 

Dr. Wotrte. Whether we have too many or not enough engineers is 
a question that has been debated, and both points of view have been 
taken in the last some years. 

In comparison with the European countries, it must also be re- 
membered the fact that we are using the term in a different fashion. 
The European engineer who is entitled to use that term legally in 
Denmark or in Norway or in Germany, or other countries, has a train- 
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ing substantially better than the average engineering graduate here, 
He is supported by assistants, sometimes by two or three groups of 
people, practical engineers or engineering technicians. 

We are quite loose in the use of the term. We mean by it the highest 
quality of engineering talent, but in many a plant we also mean by it 
people who have a skill level that in a European plant would be 
classed as a technician. We have engineers in our labor force report- 
ing to the census each 10 years ranging in education all the way from 
advanced degrees on down to practically nothing except practical 
experience on the basis of a high school education. 

The average level of education among the engineers reported by 
the census has not been increasing as it has been in other professions, 
Probably, this is because “engineer” is an attractive title. Partly, 
I suspect that some of our contracting procedures make it advan- 
tageous for the employers to show a larger number of engineers—as 
large as possible—on the payroll. 

In terms of our engineering and technician count, we have a wide 
range, as wide a range as any other country. We tend to call more of 
them engineers than is true in some European countries. 

Senator Ctark. Would you not agree with Dr. Harbison that we 
waste an awful lot of our engineering talent ? 

Dr. Wotrte. In one sense, yes, but if you give the title of “engineer” 
to a person who is close to the bottom of the class, or close to the bottom 
of the engineering schools of the country, he does not have an awfully 
high level of talent to waste. 

It might well be the proper utilization to employ him as a drafts- 
man or a technician. 

When you give the title “engineer” to the person who flunked out 
of engineering school at the end of his sophomore year and went to 
work, and then acquired that job title, it becomes very difficult to say 
how much is waste. 

I am quite willing to agree that there is a waste of engineering 
talent, but I would not know how to assess it. 

Senator CuiarK. I was thinking more of functional waste than 
academic waste. This represents precedence on my part. We have 
S. 3555 under which we provide for a Council of Manpower Advisors. 


Have you had a look at that bill, which seems to me a desirable 
move forward? 


Dr. Wore. I have not read it carefully. I have looked at it only 


briefly. I would like to comment on it in a general fashion. 









MANPOWER POLICY FORMULATION NEEDED 





The problem of handling the education, the utilization, the encour- 
agement of our higher level manpower is one that touches on prob- 
lems of training, on problems of economic utilization, on problems of 
education. Therefore, I am heartily in agreement with the general 
idea of having some agency responsible for looking at the manpower 
problem in the broad scope. 

Moreover without wanting to get into the question of Federal versus 
local support and control of education, I would say that it is appro- 
priate that this agency be at the Federal level. For it is true that en- 
gineers, scientists, lawyers, teachers, surgeons, and so on, are to 2 
considerable extent national rather than local assets. 
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They are highly mobile, as many of them are, geographically. What 
they do is of widespread importance and concern not just to their col- 
leagues in their own community. And what the Federal Government 
is doing in education and in other fields is influential in this matter. 

For these reasons, it seems to me appropriate that there be a central, 
a Federal examination of the manpower problems. 

Senator CiarKk. Do you think that this should be tied in with the 
educational aspect problem, as we heard from Dr. Harbison? 

Dr. WotFte. It will have to be tied in with educational planning, 
because education is the means by which we can acquire the people 
that will be needed. Whether this is close collaboration between two 
bodies or one body is a matter on which I do not have any firm opin- 
jon, one way or the other. 

Senator CrarK. Do you see a need to have a tie-in closely with the 
Council of Economic Advisers, or do you think that is a different 
function ¢ 

Dr. Wotrte. I would think that you would want to use the Council 
of Economic Advisers, and that its plans and findings would be of 
interest to the Council. 

The relationship, it seems to me, would be a little looser than with 
education. If the three functions are too much for one group, I would 
rather combine manpower and education. 

Senator CLiarK. You would want a closer coordination but not a 
consolidation of the two? 

Dr. Wotrte. That would probably be it. 

Senator Crark. Senator Prouty, do you have any questions? 

Senator Prouty. I have no further questions. 

Senator Ciark. Senator Yarborough ? 

Senator YarsoroueH. I have a comment that I would make with 
some hesitancy, because due to other circumstances I was forced to 
miss a part of this most very interesting discussion. I will go over 
the record of the hearings. 


IMBALANCE OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


One of ae chief concerns with our manpower utilization in America 


is the imbalance of our educational effort and educational opportuni- 
ties for our youth. 

In Utah 64 percent of all of the young people, between the ages of 
18 and 21, are in college. And in Massachusetts it is 53.3 percent. And 
that goes on down to the lowest State in the Southwest, where it is very 
at There is a great disparity between them in different American 

tates. 

I wonder whether in your view of this aspect of manpower you have 
formulated any opinions as to what, in terms of percentage, this failure 
to educate the youth is costing the United States? What comment 
do you have upon that?’ Why this failure in many States to give the 
roe more of an opportunity to prepare, to enable them to get into 
college ? 

Dr. Wotrte. The geographic differences that you have mentioned, 


Senator Yarborough, are partly related to economics. They are partly 
related to other things. 
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The State of Utah, year after year, has the highest fraction of its 
young people in college. Tt has had that for some decades. It does 
not lead the country in per capita wealth. 

This is not wholly a matter of the amount of money; it is partly 
aspiration, the educational interest of the people. You do not find 
that associated with geography, but associated with other cultural 
differences. 

The lowest States, in the comparison with which you started, are 
the Southeastern States. But there are some low ones in New Eng- 
land also; Maine and Vermont and New Hampshire tend to be rela- 
tively low. 

Pennsylvania is not quite so low as some of these others, but Penn- 
sylvania is low. And you can go through many a State where that 
situation exists: Colorado, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, and a num- 
ber of other States are higher than Pennsylvania. 

Senator Yarsoroven. My comment was based upon the assumption 
that in California, with 60-some percent of the youth in the colleges, 
that education there probably was well above the average and that 
this high enrollment was not due to substandard requirements as 
concerned the capabilities of the students enrolled; that they had that 
high enrollment despite the high standards compared with the edu- 

cational systems in other States. 

T use that as applied to all education, whether State supported or 
religious supported or in private colleges. California has a hetero- 
geneous population, too, with many cultural een in the popu- 
lation, particularly with the great influx of people beginning with the 
drought years and the depression } years. 

I wanted to ask you whether you think this percentage of students, 
this percentage of young people of over 60 percent, could advanta- 
geously be educated for the benefit of our people and our economy— 
do you think that high a percentage represents mental equipment 
which is able to assimilate college education, considering the cost of 

a college education ? 

Dr. Worrte. In the sense of an old-fashioned standard of what a 
university and college education means, no. This is too high a per- 
centage. They are not up to what we used to think of as higher edu- 
cational standards, but the State of California has done an outstand- 
ing job in this respect. One, it has made institutions beyond the high 
school available all over the State, so that no one has to go very far 
or to pay very much in order to get into such an institution. 

Senator CirarK. Do they have a junior college system ? 

Dr. Worrtr. Also, they have done an outstanding job in bringing 
about diversity within their educational system. 

The University of California, part of the State educational pro- 
gram, is an extremely fine institution with very high standards. It is 
one of the institutions that you think of along with Harvard and 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and Cal Tech—one of the top 
institutions of the country. They are highly selective in the high 
school graduates that they admit. One has to be in the top tenth or 
so of the high school class to get in. 

But, if you cannot go there, you can go across the bay to San Fran- 
cisco State College. “And, if you cannot go there, you can go to an- 
other college. And, if you cannot go there, you can go to a nearby 
junior college. 
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So, this is not truly higher education for the whole 64 percent. 

As a result statistics get cluttered up, but the educational job that 
California is doing is to be measured not only in statistics, but also 
in the fact that they have provided a wide array of institutions of 
different qualities for students of differing abilities. 

Senator YarsoroucH. As to these percentages for other States, do 
they include junior colleges? 

Dr. Worrue. They usually include the junior colleges. The States 
vary a little as to whether they also include technical training institu- 
tions that are beyond the high school, that are not called junior col- 
leges. In some States those are included and in some they are not. 
And in comparison of one State with another State there are some 
wide variations. 

Senator Yarsorouen. I believe you said some balance is necessary 
as to whether 60 percent could assimilate a college education with an 
advantage to the economy. 

In World War II there were tests given as to a man’s intelligence. 

In the Army general classification test, which was divided into 5 
categories, over 50 percent fell in the middle category. 

Is it correct that those who fall in the middle category have the 
intellectual ability to assimilate education ? 

Dr. Wotrte. A college education that requires a reasonably good 
mind and the ability to deal with abstract ideas or principles, whether 
they be in mathematics or in law or in other fields is, I think, beyond 
and too much for the intellectual ability that is represented by the 
middle and lower part of this middle group and lower. Whether you 
say that 30 or 20 or 40 percent of the total age group is qualified for 
higher education is purely an arbitrary affair. It is arbitrary, be- 
cause we have been asking our colleges to do an increasing variety of 
things. 

I remember my own surprise when I first found a college degree 
for mortician. I had not thought that was something that required 
much in the way of college training. 

But as we make more and more of the semiprofessional and sub- 
professional jobs depend upon college education, we simply have to 
extend the range of the college qualified youngster. 

The President’s Commission shortly after World War II went into 
the question of what fraction of the age group was qualified for higher 
education. The figures have been widely quoted; about 50 percent 
were said to be qualified for junior college and about 30 percent for 4 
years of college. 

Senator Proury. How do the standards for admission to the Eu- 
ropean college or university compare with those applicable to the 
average or similar institutions in this country—is it higher or lower 
in percentage factors ? 

Dr. Wotrte. Typically, they are higher. In most of the European 
countries the student is a little further along in his education when he 
enters the university. He will have gone through a longer secondary 
school. It varies in range from one country to another. But the 
student who has finished the gymnasium in Norway or Germany, 
or the Lycee in France, is further along than our high school grad- 
uate. He enters at a little higher level. 
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Senator Proury. Do you think that we could establish similar 
trends in this country, so that only that those who measure up would 
be admitted to college ? ‘ 

Dr. Wotrte. I do not think that there is any reasonable possibility 
of doing that. There would be much difficulty and opposition, so 
that I would not even try it. Our problem is not in trying to copy 
any of the European schools, but in trying to have within our higher 
educational system sufficient diversity so that we have some institu- 
tions of a really high caliber. And the universities of high caliber 
here will stand up ‘against any of the European schools. We need 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; we need the University 
of California. But in order to take some of the pressure off of them 
we need, also, some places that will admit many students who have 

. to be rejected from the top places. And my own conviction is that 

> we are better with both kinds than if we tried to put them into one. 














NEED FOR SCHOLARSHIP REQUIRES DELIBERATE POLICIES FOR ITS 
DEVELOPMENT 





Senator Ciark. Dr. Wolfle, I want to get into the record the last 
< three paragraphs of your book entitled, “America’s Resources of 


ie Specialized Talent.” I will read them to you, and ask if you can 
still agree with them. I am quoting: 







Thus America is ambivalent toward the scholar. It wants rocket ships and 
= atomic powered submarines, a cure for cancer and better television screens. 

It would like to have better economic forecasts and archeological verification 
u of Biblical history. But it mistrusts the people who have the ability and edu- 
~ cation that might lead to these desired end products. 

These doubts limit the extent to which the Nation can capitalize on its 

intellectual resources, and thus limit its progress. But the limitation is un- 
pe necessary, and can be overcome. 
Py The brains of its citizens constitute a nation’s greatest asset. From the 
minds of men will come future scientific discoveries, future works of art and 
literature, future advances in statesmanship, technology, and social organiza- 
tion, in short, all future progress. Since there can be no argument over this 
proposition, the practical problem becomes one of devising the best means of 
nurturing the talent which exists in the population. A nation which has had 
the ingenuity to conquer the air, to eradicate age-old disease, to send radio mes- 
sages around the world, to achieve a higher standard of living than has ever 
been seen elsewhere in the world ean surely overcome the barriers of doubt, 
of unequal opportunity, of financial handicap, and of inadequate motivation 
and education which interfere with the fullest development of the industrial, 
educational, intellectual, and moral leadership which our kind of society in- 
creasingly requires. 


Do you still believe that? 
Dr. Worrte. Yes; I certainly do. 
Senator Crark. Thank you very much. 


Are there any other questions? If not, we will now hear from Mr. 
Peter Henle, assistant director of research, AFL-CIO. 



















STATEMENT OF PETER HENLE, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF RE- 
SEARCH, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND CONGRESS OF 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

















Mr. Hente. Mr. Chairman, and members of the subcommittee, 
thank you very much. I am very happy to be here. I have enjoyed 
the proceedings this afternoon. 
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I was able to prepare a statement, Senator Clark, which, with your 
permission, I will read. 

The topic for these hearings, “Manpower Problems of the Sixties,” 
is indeed a broad one. After all, the concept of manpower is involved 
in just about every form of activity that takes place on this planet. 
However, my understanding of these hearings is that they are pointed 
more directly at the economic aspects of manpower and the role of 
manpower in the Nation’s economy. 

This problem has both quantitative and qualitative aspects. In 
quantitative terms, our economy is expected to provide useful em- 
ployment opportunities for all those willing and able to work. Look- 
ing ahead into the coming decade, this means an increasing number 
of jobs for our increasing population. 

The qualitative aspect of the problem is equally important. It may 
well be that a specific individual may already have a job and yet not 
be employed up to the limit of his qualifications or capabilities. The 
economy certainly would not be utilizing the services of a skilled 
machinist or a research physicist most effectively if this person could 

find work only as a gas service station attendant. While this qualita- 
tive side of the manpower picture is more difficult to diagnose, it 
demands equal attention as a major issue during the coming decade. 

Before discussing some of the specific manpower questions which are 

ikely to come to the fore during the sixties, I would like to review 
hn fly the framework within which these issues have to be judged. 


FRENDS IN EMPLOYMENT 


This committee has become familiar with the general trends in 
employment that are expected to take place during the 1960's. The 
Department of Labor h as prepi ared a special presentation outlining the 
basic facts. In general, they show an increase in the labor force of 
1316 million during the decade to a total of 87 million in 1970. In- 
creases in jobs are scheduled for all branches of employment, except 
riculture. Almost one-half of the increase in the labor force will be 
a mg the younger workers, those born during and after World 
Var IT. 
The Labor Department provides a reassuring picture of the trends 
that can be antictpated over the next decade. However, the stubborn 
fact that confronts us is that current trends in employment and un- 
employment will have to be substantially reversed if this reassuring 
picture is to come true. 

Members of this subcommittee undoubtedly realize that unemploy- 
ment has generally been increasing during the postwar period. How- 
ever, they may not realize the extent to which unemployment has be- 

me a Ser ious problem, not merely during recessions, but also during 
years of relative prosperity. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT ON GRADUAL INCREASE 


Une mployment figures for May were released yesterday. They show 
a total of 3.5 million persons willing, able, and seeking to work, but 
for whom no work was available. On a season: ally adjusted basis this 
1s 4.9 percent of the civilian labor force. This is the highest rate for 
any May in the postwar period except during recession years. 
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CHART 27 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED UNEMPLOYMENT AS A PERCENT OF THE CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE 
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The attached chart (No. 27) shows the trend during the postwar 
period. If we look at the U.S. experience during the postwar period 
the one fact that stands out above everything else is the continuing 
trend toward higher unemployment. In the early postwar years it 
was not unusual at all for unemployment to be 3 percent, or even less. 
After the 1954 recession, however, unemployment never dropped to 
this level but instead remained at about the 4 percent mark. 

The 1958 recession produced the most serious unemployment prob- 
lem of the postwar period as the number of jobless reached the 5 mil- 
lion mark (over 7 percent of the labor force). Today, 2 years after 
the recession, the unemployment rate has dropped only to 5 percent 
and shows every indication of remaining at this level. 

While the basic figures are cause enough for concern, there are other 
aspects of the problem that present an even more serious picture. 


UNEMPLOYMENT FIGURES FAIL TO ACCOUNT FOR UNDEREMPLOYMENT 
AND OTHER FACTORS 


First, it should be noted that the unemployment figures do not take 
into account the time lost by those workers who would like full-time 
work but are only working part time. Many of these workers have 
regular full-time jobs when they can obtain them, but have to accept 
part-time work when that is the only type available. In other cases, 
employees with full-time jobs find their hours cut because their em- 
ployer has been forced to curtail production. 

Information is available to measure the extent of such part-time 
unemployment. Labor Department figures indicate that approxi- 
mately 2.4 million workers who wanted full-time work had to accept 
part-time jobs in May. The total idle time of these workers would 
amount to an additional 984,000 unemployed workers. 

Another serious aspect of the problem is the increasing significance 
of long-term unemployment. While the number of long-term unem- 
ployed (those out of work for 15 weeks or longer) dropped in May, it 
still is substantially higher than it has been in any recent year, ex- 
cept 1959. 

There are some who who contend that today’s unemployment is 
simply a problem among certain marginal groups in the labor force, 
particularly those without skills. They point to the high unemploy- 
ment rates among Negroes, young people, and in the relatively un- 
skilled occupations as evidence supporting their point of view. 

_It is certainly true that unemployment is high among these par- 
ticular groups of workers. On the other hand, it is equally clear that 
a majority of the unemployed and the long-term unemployed do not 
fall into these categories. 

For example, two-thirds of all the unemployed (and almost this 
same proportion of the long-term unemployed) are workers classified 
as semiskilled or higher. Negro and other nonwhite workers comprise 
only about one-fifth of the total unemployed and about one-fourth of 
the long-term unemployed. While it is important, of course, to bear 
in mind the heavy impact of unemployment among these unskilled 
workers, any analysis of the unemployment problem would be greatly 
distorted if it were only concerned with these particular sections of 
the labor force. 
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ECONOMY HAS NOT KEPT PACE WITH JOBS FOR THOSE WHO WANT THEM 


The basic fact is that in recent years our economy has not been gen- 
erating sufficient job opportunities to absorb the unemployed and those 
entering the labor force for the first time. The economy’s poor rec- 
ord in creating new jobs in recent years contrasts sharply with the 
very reassuring expectations of the Labor Department for the 1960's, 
This is brought out clearly by the table I have included. 


TABLE 1.—Employees in nonfarm establishments 


{In thousands] 





Percent —— Expected 
Industry 1947 1953 




















| | 
1959 ! Lape change 
1960-70 
| 1947-53 | 1953-59 | (percent) 
les es ol ied | 
} | 
Os bce aac naman | 43,462 49,681 | 51,952 +14. 3 | +4.6 +20 
bndpcollasiechachtteod ten sad iaataeeenciecd lh tetuceiteeths intial intpndthaaiale 
i Bien cintiennraninwnsinniaicailan 943 | 852 | 675 -9.7| -2.8| +54 
IIIS a;ch'xs nsssdesincsiainn nina scte nielpcawenmactnacigid 1, 982 | 2, 622 | 2, 764 +32. 3 +5. 4 | 2 +30 
Manufacturing. ....................---..- 15, 290 17, 238 16,156 | +12.7 —6.3 +20 
Tr: unsporta ation and public utilities._......| 4, 122 4, 221 3, 903 | +2.4 —7.5 | +5- l4 
Wholesale and retail trade_-_- niece 9,196 | 10, 527 11, 379 +14.5 | +8.1 | -+25-29 
Finance, insurance and real estate. _-_---- | 1,672 | 2, 038 2,495} +21.9] +19.0| 2 +30 
Service and miscellaneous_...-- cuntciinieaa le 4,783 | 5, 538 | 6,524 | +15.8 | +17.8| -+25-29 
Sosennees 6.2). ee | savas] 6645] 8126] +214] +223] $25 29 
} | 
1 Preliminary averages without Alaska and Hawaii. 
2? Or more. 
gry U.S. De epartment of Labor; 1960-70 estimates from statistical supplement to ‘‘Manpower: Chal- 
lenge of the 1960’s. 


Here are listed the figures showing the number of wage and salaried 
workers in nonfarm jobs. Data are shown for 1947, the beginning 
of the postwar period, 1953, and 1959. Also included are the Depart- 
ment of Labor estimates of employment trends for the decade 1960-70, 

This table makes clear that employment trends will have to change 
quite drastically if the Labor Department projections are to prove 
correct. During the past 6 years the job trend in mining, manufactur- 
ing, transportation, and public utilities, has been downward, while 
for construction and trade, the increase has been quite modest. On 
the basis of current trends, the only sectors which appear to be grow- 
ing at a rate sufficient to come close to the projections are those for 
Government, for services, and for finance, insurance, and real estate. 


REAL QUESTION FOR THE SIXTIES IS WHETHER ECONOMY WILL PROVIDE 
JOBS FOR THOSE WHO WANT THEM 


All this is said not to cast doubt on the Labor Department’s projec- 
tions but merely to point out some of the difficulties involved in any 
projections. Essentially the Labor Department projections postulate 
a condition of high employment i in 1970 and then distribute among the 
various industries the potential labor force for that year. The major 
problem, though, for 1970 is likely to be not how this high employ- 
ment will be distributed, but whether in fact it will exist at all. 

The Labor Depari ment looks ahead and sees the large number of 
young people coming of age in the next decade as creating additional 
demand for the products of American industry. We, too, recognize 
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that these young people will be marrying, setting up separate house- 
holds, and needing new housing, furniture, appliances, etc. But the 
question still remains, will these young people become the buyers 
of all these new products unless at the same time they have sufficient 
income from a steady job to finance these purchases? Will the jobs 
be there for the 614 million additional young people coming into the 
labor force ? 

With this as background, let me mention a number of specific prob- 
lems which I feel will be of major significance during the 1960s. 


MAINTAINING HIGH EMPLOYMENT 


1. The problem of maintaining high employment.—The problem 
here first 1s one of recognizing its existence. Unemployment makes 
headlines only during a recession. It makes headlines during a 
political primary campaign if the competing candidates are spend- 
ing their time in a State like West Virginia which has been plagued 
with this problem. Yet, both Government officials and community 
leaders have not given this problem the attention it deserves, and in- 
stead have tried to minimize its importance. The first step toward 
a solution of the unemployment problem is a greater recognition of 
its seriousness. 

Second, governmental economic policies in recent years have too 
frequently failed to take into account their effect on employment and 
unemployment. In the past few years the prevailing question in con- 
sidering public policies seemed to be “Will this cause inflation?” Pos- 
ing the problem in this manner has led to a series of restrictionist 
policies affecting monetary and fiscal policy, taxation, and Govern- 
ment expenditures. In view of the relatively stable price level during 
the past few years and the growing importance of the unemploy- 
ment. question, a far better test for public policy would be, “Will this 
accelerate economic growth and put unemployed people to work?” 
The issue of unemployment must become a major factor in public 
policy decisions. 

EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


2. The problem of preparing young people for work: There is in- 
creasing recognition that the educational system will meet its most 
severe test during the coming decade as it has to ote oe an increasing 
number of young people to take their part in the Nation’s economy. 

There has been an extensive debate over the best way in which the 
educational system can carry out its function. There is increasing 
emphasis on the need to strengthen public education, particularly the 
present arrangements for higher education. There is also general 
recognition that the resources of the Federal Government will be re- 
quired to help finance these needed improvements. 

All this is valuable and necessary. However, there is one danger to 
which attention needs to be called. Much of today’s interest in edu- 
cation started as the result of the developments growing out of the 
United States and the Soviet space programs. As a result, there has 
been an intense emphasis on mathematics and the natural sciences in 
an effort to channel much of our budding talent in this direction. 

There are two possible problems inherent in this approach. First, 
there is the danger that we may develop narrow-minded scientists 
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without adequate interest or experience with the humanities and social 
sciences. Second, there is the danger that in our zeal to develop re- 
search physicists, we will neglect the education and training that is 
necessary for many of the less glamorous jobs in the economy. De- 
veloping the interest and talent of high IQ youngsters may attract 
the more qualified teachers to the detr iment of the equally challenging 
job of developing to the fullest the talents of the more average child. 

Unions have a direct stake in this problem through their “interest 
in training of all types, particularly apprenticeship training. Unions 
have also been concerned that necessary progress be made in such re- 
lated fields as vocational and technical training. This is an important 
problem area which deserves immediate attention. 


ADJUSTING TO CHANGING CHARACTER OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


The problem of adjusting to the changing character of American 
baa Over 2 years ago, the AFL-C 10 held a special conference 
entitled, “The Changing Character of American uinetry Expert 
speakers, including Ewan Clague, Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
set forth many of the key developments in the economy that this com- 
mittee is now discussing. 

During the intervening 2 years more publicity has been given to 
these trends. It has now become commonplace to talk about how the 
number of white-collar workers has surpassed the number of blue- 
collar workers; now the number of workers in the service industries 
is higher than the number of workers in the production industries. 

However, these changes simply do not occur in a vacuum without 
anyone getting hurt. It is not enough simply to recognize that a 
higher proportion of today’s youngsters have to be trained for white- 
collar jobs. It is equally important to recognize the problems of those 
who have been and will be displaced from their blue-collar jobs. 

The seriousness of these dislocations is evident from the increase 
in the number of seriously distressed communities around the country, 
and also from the increase in long-term unemployment. The workers 
who are most seriously affected are those 35 years of age and older, 
many of whom are in their fifties and early sixties. Included are some 
relatively unskilled workers, but many have a wide variety of skilled 
and semiskilled qualifications. These workers find themselves laid 
off during a recession and then never called back because technological 
improvements have made it possible for the company to dispense with 
their services. Or in different situations, they find themselves out of 
a job when the plant in which they have been working is permanently 
shut down. 

Many groups in the community have been wrestling with this prob- 
lem. There has been an effort to attract new industry into these de- 
pressed communities. The welfare and relief agencies have tried to 
alleviate the distress to the best of their ability. Yet the problem has 
become increasingly serious and threatens to become even more so 
during the next decade. 

The Federal Government has to take a more active role in meeting 
this problem. There are a variety of measures which Congress can 

take. First of all, there is legislation to provide special assistance to 
distressed areas. Unfortunately, the measure which Congress enacted 
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this year has been vetoed by the President. It appears as though the 
problem will become even more acute before any public program can 
be adopted. 

Second, there is the need to strengthen the role of unemployment 
insurance, Changing technology and geographical displacement of 
industry have created special problems for the unemployment insur- 
ance system. The shift to white-collar jobs means in part a shift out 
of covered employment because some white-collar occupations are not 
covered. The duration of unemployment has been lengthened beyond 
the provisions of most State laws. Add to this the fact that today’s 
unemployment compensation benefits provide only about 35 percent of 
the unemployed worker’s wage and it becomes clear that reform of the 
unemployment insurance programs is urgently needed. Only if the 
Federal Government sets additional standards for State legislation 
will unemployment insurance be able to meet the requirements of 
the 1960's. 

Third, there is need for rethinking the training programs which are 
provided for workers who have lost their jobs. The introduction of 
new technology has left many middle-age and older individuals with- 
out jobs. For them, finding work is far more difficult and the burden 
of unemployment—far more onerous than for a young person who has 
received greater educational and technical training. The time has 
come to adapt the existing training programs or to devise new ones 
that will meet the specific needs of those workers who find themselves 
without jobs because of advancing technology. 


DISCRIMINATION IN EMPLOYMENT 


4. The problem of discrimination in employment opportunities: 
It almost goes without saying that presence of any discriminatory 
treatment in hiring, promotion, or any type of job conditions acts to 
limit the effective use of manpower resources. While some progress 
is being made in eliminating such discrimination, much more work 
lies ahead. This must be one of the chief tasks of any governmental 
manpower program. 

These then are a few of the leading manpower problems that this 
country will be facing during the coming decade. Any action which 
this subcommittee can take to speed their solution will be welcomed. 

Mr. Hente. Perhaps, in a few minutes I can simply summarize the 
main points of this paper. 

I discuss, first of all, some of the statistical background behind the 
manpower problems of 1970. You heard earlier from Mr. Wolfbein 
of the Labor Department on these figures. 

Senator Ciark. While the emphasis this afternoon has been on the 
highest level of potential manpower utilization, my bill providing 
for a council of manpower advisers does not intend to confine itself 
to that apt We are just as much interested in vocational training 
and in other aspects of training to enable individuals to participate 
profitably in the labor force, despite automation. 

Mr. Hentz. I am sure that the subcommittee would have such a 
balanced approach to the problems. Of course, the presentation that 
Mr. Wolfbein made here covered all types of manpower. There are 
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one or two comments that I want to make about that presentation 
which you have had here today. 

I think that it is a particularly competent presentation, yet at the 
same time I think that it is important to call attention to some of the 
assumptions in this presentation, some of the things that I am sure 
Mr. Wolfbein himself would agree need to be added. 

In effect, what the Labor Department has done is to take the number 
of individuals on the basis of the birth rates, an assumption on the 
death rate, and an assumption on participation in the labor market, 
in the labor force, and to say that in 1970 we will have about 87 million 
people, who will want to work. Out of that there will be a certain 
number who will be in the armed services. The remainder will be in 
civilian jobs. 

By estimating approximately what the gross national product will 
be in 1970 and making assumptions about the growth of the different 
portions of the economy, they allot these 87 million people who would 
like to work into jobs according to skills. 

In making these projections, the Labor Department assumes that 
there will be 87 million jobs for these 87 million people. The major 
manpower problems of the sixties becomes making certain that these 
jobs will be there. 

In that connection, I have included two little exhibits at the end to 
which I might call attention. 

The first one is a chart showing the rising unemployment rate in the 
postwar period. (See p. 56.) 

Senator Ciark. As you know, this was of grave concern to the 
special Senate Committee on Unemployment. You do not have to 
emphasize that with me. I think it is one of the most disturbing things 
about our present national economy. 

Mr. Hentz. At any rate, you have this picture showing the rising 
unemployment rate with each recession. When we have prosperity 
the general unemployment level fails to fall to the same level that it 
reached after the previous recession. 

Senator CiarKk. Actually, your chart is a conservative one because 
you do not include underemployment. 

Mr. Hente. That is right. This is statistically on the conservative 
side. Nevertheless, it does show the trend. If you include underem- 
ployment, the figure would be higher, but the trend would be the same. 

The other group of figures are included in the table. (See p. 58.) 
I think that they throw some light on the statistics that Mr. Wolf- 
bein was talking about. What I have done here is this. These 
figures, also, from the Department of Labor, are from their survey of 
employers. These are figures of jobs. I have listed the figures for 
1947, 1953, and for 1959. 


I show the changes percentagewise between the first 2 years and the 
second 2 years. 
: think that you can see there has been a slowup in the increase in 
jobs. 

Then in my last column these are the Wolfbein figures. These are 
the Labor Department estimates of what is supposed to happen from 
1960 to 1970 in each of these industrial sections. 

Senator Ciark. Your projection there is really optimistic. 
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Mr. Hentz. Yes. There is one qualification, of course. In the 
sixties your labor force will be expanding more sharply than in the 
fifties. 

I do not want to criticize the Labor Department figures. Using the 
methods they used they are, certainly, competently done. 

Senator CLark. They have an entirely different approach. 

Mr. Hentz. They use it for guidance counselors, educational ad- 
visers, and so forth. I think that it may be a misleading approach in 
terms of economic analysis. 

If you compare this change in the sixties with the change in the 
last 6 years, this gives you some indication of the contrast. Of course, 
in the sixties you have 10 years against 6 years, but, nevertheless, it is 
only in the field of Government, of services and of finance, insurance, 
and real estate that the present trends are creating sufficient jobs to 
come close to equalling the Labor Department’s estimate for 1970. 

Senator Ciark. If you had a termination of the cold war you would 
be in real trouble. 

Mr. Hente. In that case we would depend upon other economic fac- 
tors, including Goverment policy and so forth. 

Senator Ciark. And immediately you would have a number of 
manufacturing industries which would have the necessity to convert 
into some type of activity which would be of use to a civilian popula- 
tion. You might have a good deal more trouble finding sufficient em- 
ployment than you did at the end of World War II, when there was a 
backlog of unsatisfied needs. 

Mr. Hen te. I think that is true, Senator, yet I would, certainly, not 
want to doubt that our country could stand the price of disarmament. 

Senator Ciark. I agree with you. Iam just pointing this out. 

Mr. Hentp. The second part of the paper, beginning at about page 
6, lists a few of the more specific manpower issues that the labor 
movement as a whole would like to call your attention to. There are 
four major categories of problems to discuss in this testimony. 

The first is the general problem of unemployment. This, of course, 
ranks above everything else. This gets into monetary policies, fiscal 
policies, taxation, and budget expenditures. I do not think that there 
is any need to discuss this further. 

The second problem I call the problem of preparing young people 
for work. This, of course, is close to the issues that you have been 
discussing with the last two witnesses. They have been concerned 
with the problem of trying to make sure that the educational system 
develops the so-called high-talent individual. We think that this is, 
also, important, but in addition we think of equal concern is the prob- 
lem of developing to the fullest the more average child. 

It has generally been our experience that the educational system is 
interested in discovering and educating the high talent youngster. 
This is fine for us to encourage him as much as possible. It is doubly 
important in these years when science and scientific advancement is 
so critical. However, I think that the more serious problem is to per- 
suade the educational system and the educators to spend more time 
devising methods and working harder with some of the average chil- 
dren, to make sure that they stay in school and do not leave to find 
themselves handicapped for lack of a proper education. This involves 
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vocational and technical training, with which we are very much 
concerned. 

The third area that I have discussed briefly in the paper I call the 
problem of adjusting to the changing character of American indus- 
try. Over 2 years ago the AFL-CIO held a conference on this sub- 
ject. We had at that conference a number of people who came and 
presented to the union group the things that have since that time be- 
come quite widespread. We could ask Ewan Clague, Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics, to discuss changes in the labor force. We had an 
expert from the University of Pennsylvania who discussed problems 
of the dislocation of industry. 

Senator CLark. This goes to the effect of automation. 

Mr. Hentz. Yes; that is only part of the story; however. The 
word “automation” has come to mean different things to different peo- 
ple. In addition to automation, however, are such questions as the 
movement of plants into new locations, the adopting new technological 
advances, and the growth of new industries. 

The point I am making is that these things are to the good, but it is 
useless to think that they take place in a vacuum without hurting any- 
body. They do hurt people. The problem is one of utilizing 
both public resources and private resources to make these various 
adjustments as smoothly and as comfortable as possible for every- 
one concerned. 

Senator Crark. I always have thought that the AFL-CIO was 
really to be warmly congratulated on the attitude it has taken on this 
subject we have been discussing, because it would have been not too 
easy to take a passive attitude, but you people did not do that at all— 
you accepted automation and other technological changes, then you 
applied your imagination to try to find ways to keep jobs for people in 
spite of the loss. This, I think, is a wonderful thing. 

Mr. Hentz. I appreciate your comment. I think that many peo- 
ple in oe and business life really do not appreciate how the exist- 
ence of the American labor movement has in effect made technological 
changes more readily acceptable by the people actually at work. Of 
course, there are still many situations where there are complications. 
And you cannot expect someone who will lose his job because of a new 
machine, to be enthusiastic about it. But basically, I think the unions 
have been successful in persuading managements to see the necessity 
of making change relatively gradually, in trying to provide retraining 
or new jobs for people who might be displaced. 

Senator Ciark. Actually, one dramatic instance does not happen 
to be in the AFL-CIO. It is in the coal industry. 

Mr. Hente. There are today many problems involving technological 
change. Here is the type of thing that develops in a recession 
when steelworkers are laid off: During that recession the company, 
because it is pretty hard pressed financially, figures out ways to do 
things better with many less people. 

They introduce new automatic equipment and many of these men 
who are laid off are not recalled to their jobs. In other parts of the 
country you have a very serious problem involved in the actual move- 
ment of plants. They close down the plant in one location and open 
up a plant in another one. Some people who are laid off make the 
transfer. but others are kept by family ties and community relations 
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who remain in their own hometown and do not move. There is the 
problem of finding jobs for them. 

In my paper, I make a few suggestions. First, there is the need of 
Federal aid to distressed areas. 

Second, we have to strengthen the role of unemployment insurance. 
The fact is unemployment has grown beyond the dimensions of the 
State laws. You see this particularly with regard to the duration of 
unemployment. The State laws, generally, are for 26 weeks, but in 
the last few years the problem of unemployment beyond 26 weeks has 
become critical in a large number of States. 

Thirdly, I suggest that there be a rethinking of the program of 
training. We have spent a lot of money on educating our youngsters. 
We spend no money on providing training for people in these hard- 
ship situations that I have tried to enumerate, These are people who 
are In the middle-aged group or older who need a job and who fre- 
quently are not unskilled, but whose skills are not the skills that are 
in demand in their particular part of the country at that particular 
time. 

It is my hope that this subcommittee will look more closely into the 
question of retraining. I would suggest this entire training field for 
your study. I feel in doing that the subcommittee will serve a very 
useful purpose. I think there needs to be some new thinking in this 
entire area. . 

I think that our people would welcome the opportunity to discuss 
the problem with the subeommittee and would participate in a series of 
round-tables or something of that sort with the subcommittee. 

The fourth problem I mention is the general area of discrimination 
in employment opportunities. Obviously, if there is discrimination, a 
person is not able to realize his potential on the job. He may not be 
able to acquire a job for which he is qualified. This is a real loss to 
the Nation as a whole. 

Senator Crark. Is there anything else? I have just one question. 
Have you had a look at S. 3555, this bill of mine called the Manpower 
Act of 1960? 

Mr. Henze. I have had a chance to glance at it in a cursory way. 
I have not had an opportunity to read it in detail. 

In my personal capacity I might say that I would be interested in 
seeing a greater coordination of the manpower functions in the Federal 
Government, I am not convinced, however, that this requires the 
establishment of council manpower advisers. I am not so certain 
that this manpower function is of such critical importance in the gov- 
ernmental structure as the function of Government economic policy 
with which the Council of Economic Advisers is concerned. So I am 
a little concerned about a bill which seems to say that these manpower 
functions are of equal importance to the economic ones. 

Senator CiarK. I can understand why you take that point of view. 
You may be right. I think more of it in terms of the need to see that 
there is trained manpower to put in places where needed to the best 
utilization. This requires not only the training and education of 
the men with which you are primarily concerned, but has to do also 
with the training of highly educated manpower groups to which the 
two previous speakers addressed themselves. 
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Thank you very much. We appreciate having you with us. The 
subcommittee will stand in recess until 1:30 o’clock tomorrow after- 
noon. 

(Whereupon, at 5:30 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 1:30 p.m., Wednesday, June 15, 1960.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 15, 1960 
U.S. Senate, 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT AND MANPOWER 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 1:45 p.m., the Honor- 
able Joseph S. Clark, presiding. 

Present : Senators Randolph (chairman of the subcommittee) , Clark 
(presiding pro tempore), and Yarborough. 

Staff committee members present : Stewart E. McClure, chief clerk; 
and Samuel V. Merrick, counsel to the subcommittee. 

Senator CLark (presiding pro tempore). The subcommittee will be 
in session. 

I am Senator Clark of Pennsylvania. I regret that our chairman, 
Senator Randolph, has been detained for a few minutes, but he has 
asked us to go ahead with the hearings. 

We will proceed with the first witness, Dr. Gale Johnson, professor 
of economics of the University of Chicago. Dr. Johnson, would you 
come forward and sit in front of either one of those mikes if you will. 
We are more than happy to have you here. 

I think for the record I should state that you are professor of 
economics at the University of Chicago, and a specialist in manpower 
problems of agriculture, author of “Forward Prices for Agriculture,” 
and “Trade and Agriculture,” and an authority on the agricultural 
problems of the Soviet Union. 

We are very happy indeed to have you, and will you please proceed 
in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF GALE JOHNSON, PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS, 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Dr. Jounson. Thank you, Senator Clark. I do want to apologize 
before starting for not having a written statement, but the request to 
appear came just before final examination week, and I felt I had to 
carry through that prior long-term obligation. 


UNDEREMPLOYMENT ON THE FARM 


The general topic that I want to talk about is not really the man- 
power requirements of agriculture, but the question of what you might 
call either underutilization or underemployment of our labor force 
that lives on the farms. I feel on the whole that this is the much more 
important of the manpower problems of the American economy as it 
relates to agriculture. 
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The two main things I want to talk about are the question of the 
importance of this issue and, secondly, what might be done about it. 

Before turning to these two, I would like to just say a word or two 
about the definition of the term as I will try to use it here. It seems 
to me there are two meanings that can be given to the concept of under- 
employment in American agriculture today. 

The first one is what we might call a short run or as of a given 
time; namely that labor in agriculture is earning less than labor of 
the same quality could and does earn in other occupations. In other 
words, this is a question of relatively low returns to the farm labor 
force of its capacity as it happens to be at the moment. 

The second one, which I think of in longer run terms, where we are 
really underutilizing the overall rural population, because the ca- 
pacities of our rural youth and rural people have not been developed 
to the same degree through education and other kinds of investment, as 
have been the capacities of our nonfarm population. 

Before turning to the question of the extent of underemployment 
of agricultural labor, particularly in the shorter run definition, I 
would like to say a few things in the way of trying to provide a per- 
spective. 

I think it needs to be borne in mind that even though there has been 
increasing attention paid to this problem, that is the problem of lower 
returns to farm labor than to nonfarm labor in recent years, one should 
not assume that the problem is one of recent origin. 

I mean this is a long-run problem, and it has been just as great in 
the past if not greater than it is at the present time. 

It was certainly recognized as a problem in agriculture in the late 
twenties and in the thirties, and then attention was diverted from 
it by the catastrophic conditions that developed in the great depres- 
sion, and then of course the war impact overshadowed this issue, too. 

So it has only been in the last decade or so that public attention has 
again been called to this issue. 

Senator CiarK. Actually it seems to me, and I am perhaps a “city 
slicker,” that there has been much more public attention given to 
industrial distress and chronic and persistent unemployment in labor 
surplus areas than there has been to the underemployment problem 
in the rural areas where, as I understand it, economic conditions are 
really pretty shocking in at least 500 counties in the United States. 

I wonder if you would agree that this problem doesn’t seem to have 
much emphasis, and why. 

Dr. Jounson. I agree with you it has not had nearly as much 
emphasis as it warrants. 

ne of the reasons, of course, unless you do try to go out and look 
for it, it isn’t as easily visible as unemployment in surplus areas. 
There you can measure it in terms of the number of people that show 


up at the employment service, how many are on unemployment 
compensation, and so on. 


RELATIVE DECLINE IN PER CAPITA FARM INCOME DEMONSTRATES 
UNDEREMPLOYMENT 


And when these figures rise above a certain percentage, this becomes 
a matter of public attention and concern. But the people on the 
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farms are, by and large, working, trying hard, and seem to be em- 
ployed, in the sense that they are reasonably busy doing something, 
and the fact that their incomes are low is not so readily apparent to 
the observer. I think that this explains why it does not receive the 
attention, even though it is every bit as important. 

Whether or not this particular issue has grown more difficult and 
more startling over time is very difficult to measure, because there 
are many problems of estimating farm income for periods of the past. 

But a number of estimates I have made indicate that except for 
the two wartime periods, the relative levels of income per worker 
on farms compared to nonfarm is as high today as it has been at any 
time in the 20th century. It was higher during and after World War 
II relative to nonfarm, and it was higher during and immediately 
after World War I. 

Senator Ciark. Do you include in the group, with respect to which 
you are speaking, the farmowner or just the hired hand on the farm ? 

Dr. Jounson. This includes both the family labor, operator labor, 
and hired workers. They are all three grouped together, and while 
their incomes today are substantially below nonfarm, even on the 
average, particularly so in certain areas, the situation does not seem 
to have gotten worse, which I think is an important point to bear 
in mind. 

Senator CriarK. This is kind of noteworthy, isn’t it, when you think 
in terms of the rather substantial flow of farm population into urban 
areas? Those who remain are doing about as well as they did before. 

Dr. Jounson. Well, of course, in a sense they are doing better in 
that another way of putting it is, you can say that the farm people 
have shared in the increasing real income per capita of the country 
as a whole. 

This movement off farms has been necessary for them to share, this 
very large outflow has been necessary if they were to share in the 
growth of the income of the real economy as a whole. 

But the underemployment is not in terms of what their income was 
some time in the past, but what their income is now compared to what 
people with similar skills in the past have earned in the nonfarm 
sectors involved. 

There is, of course, another sense in which the problem is of less 
difficulty of solution today than it was in two or three decades ago. 
This is simply the fact that there are far fewer people depending 
upon agriculture for employment today than there were in 1929, 
for example, when there were about 1014 million farmworkers. 

Senator Crark. Senator Randolph having come in, I will yield the 
chair. 

Senator Ranpotpn (presiding). Thank you very much. 

Dr. Jounson. In terms of the number of individuals that are in- 
volved in a relatively low-income category, that they have fallen over 
the past two or three decades, that is total farm employment has fallen 
from about 1014 million in 1929 to under 6 million last year. 

So even though there is still a rather sizable discrepancy between 
farm and nonfarm income, it does not involve as large a number of 
people or workers as it did before. 

While it is true that incomewise there probably has been some im- 
provement, and in using underemployment in its shorter sense 
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some improvement in the relative position of farms has occurred 
though still some distance to go over the past half century. With re- 
spect to the longrun problem of inadequate development of the re- 
sources of the farm population, the situation may have deteriorated 
in the past half century; that is, deteriorated in a relative sense. 
Direct evidence on the extent of education, for example, in rural 
areas, was not readily available until recently. In other words, we 


don’t know how well the farm population was educated as of about 
1900 or 1910. 


RURAL EDUCATIONAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS DECLINING 


But if we look at that part of the population that is still alive as 
of 1950, and say was in an age group where they had been educated 
around 1910, say those that were 60 to 64 years, ‘for this group there 
was relatively little difference in the amount of education that they 
had received, that they had received, that is that the farm people 
living on the farm had received, compared to those who were living in 
urban areas. 

Males in this age group have received 8 years of school, if they 
were living on farms, and 81 if they were living in urban areas. 
However, if we look at the group whose age was 25 to 29 in 1950, we 
find that while they had had more education than the persons aged 
60 to 64 had had, that the discrepancy between the amount of educa- 
tion they had had and those people now living in urban areas of 
the same age hed increased sharply. 

The males age 25 to 29, in other words these were the persons edu- 

cated about 1940, had 914 years of schooling, whereas in the urban part 
of the economy, they now had 12.3 years. In other words, the dis- 
crepancy has widened to almost 3 years, whereas there had been al- 
most no difference just after the turn of the century. 

Senator Crark. Actually that is the result, is it not, of the enormous 
increase in the number of high school graduates countrywide since 
the 1920’s, which apparently has not held up proportionately among 
the farm population. 

Dr. Jounson. Yes. If I interpret what you are saying correctly, 
yes, this is true, that the big expansion of course in education 
throughout the country after W Vorld War I was in expansion into the 
high school area, and this did not go on at nearly the same pace in the 
farm areas as it did in nonfarm. 

Senator Ciark. Do you find any connection between the mobility of 
the farm population, by which I mean its mobility into urban areas 
and the level of education ? 

Dr. Jounson. For long-distance moves, in other words, if the in- 
dividual is leaving his State then there seems to be some relationship. 
The better educated make these moves. 

But within the same county somewhat the converse seems to be true; 
some of the more poorly educated move from farm to nonfarm. On 
balance the farm to nonfarm move does apparently result in some loss 
of the better educated. 

But it is I think of some interest and concern in the way it works 
out that the better educated go long distances, and the prey educated 
go the short distance, which has an impact on the nearby communities. 
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CAPACITIES OF FARM PEOPLE 


I would like now to turn to the evidence and extent of the under- 
employment, how many people are involved and so on, and I think in 
trying to measure this, one of the first questions that one has to ask 
is really how capable are farm people. Is there a real difference be- 
tween the abilities of farm people and nonfarm people that has grown 
up in a background with the fact that their families have had low 
income for several generations ? 

This of course is extremely difficult to measure, but I have attempted 
one measure in which I believe one can place some confidence. This 
measure is how well do the farm people who migrate from the farms 
to the cities do in their nonfarm jobs. In other words, what kinds of 
nonfarm jobs do farm people get, and how well do these jobs pay. 

We have at the University of Chicago and at one or two other 
institutions nearby done a number of studies on this, both in individual 

lants, in individual city studies, and on the basis of census data. 
Fesentially what we found out was the following: that the jobs of the 
individuals who migrate from farms, either in 1940 or 1950, obtained 
would pay them about 85 to 90 percent as much as the nonfarm popu- 
lation at the same age and sex would receive. 

It is, I think, more than a coincidence that this difference of about 
10 or 15 percent is about the extent of the difference you would expect, 
because of the difference in education that the farm person has com- 
pared to the nonfarm. 

Senator CLark. Is there any way of measuring whether the 80 or 85 
percent was nonetheless an economic improvement in the case of the 
individual ? 

Dr. Jonnson. Oh, there is no question about this. It represents 
a distinct improvement for them moving from where they came from 
to where they went. 

Yes, this is not meant to imply at all that they didn’t better them- 
selves because they did, but it was an attempt to get at the question. 

The question is very frequently asked: Does it really do any good 
to have the people leave the farms, if they only end up as porters and 
unskilled laborers and so on in the cities; are they really any better 
off than they are on the farm? 

Actually what we find is that except for jobs requiring college 
education, that they pretty well fit into the whole spectrum of the dis- 
tribution of nonfarm jobs. 

They don’t get into the professional class nor do they get into the 
personnel employee class. 

Senator Ranvotru. Isn’t it true that the average income is low? 

Dr. Jounson. That is right, yes, but I think it is appropriate to 
note that there are some areas where there is no significant problem. 

Senator Ranpotpn. Are there additional compensations, aside from 
cash income for farm employees? 

Dr. Jounson. Yes; there are a number of compensations of this 
sort, and in fact we have made efforts to try to estimate those that 
are obvious. 
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DIFFICULTIES IN COMPARING FARM AND NONFARM INCOME 


In other words, the next point I wished to make was just on this 
point: that essentially simple comparisons of farm and nonfarm in- 
come are likely to be misleading. They substantially underestimate 
the income position of the farm person for the kinds of reasons you 
mentioned, and I don’t want to go into any detail on this—I have 
published some work on this—but there are three or four important 
elements that are not reflected in the farm income picture as is meas- 
ured in dollars. 

For one thing, what you might call the purchasing power of the 
income since a part of his income was valued for his home consump- 
tion as the prices at which he would sell his goods, rather than the 
prices at which he would buy, and this element is quite substantial. 
It gets more and more important as the incomes get lower, because the 
share of home consumption of their income increases. 

There are also certain income tax advantages that are really rather 
sizable that builds into the situation, the exclusion of nonmoney in- 
come, for example, which is important in the farm case and not im- 
portant elsewhere, considerations of this sort, that enter into the 
picture. 

These taken together have the effect of increasing the real income 
relative to measured income I would say by about a third for the 
average of the United States. 

But still after you make all of these adjustments, I would say that 
today farm incomes would have to increase per worker on the average 
of about 50 percent before they would be comparable to what a worker 
of the same skill and capacity would earn in a nonfarm sector of the 
economy. 

Some parts of the country would have to increase more than 50 
percent, in other parts they wouldn’t have to increase at all, but on 
the average an increase of about 50 percent would be required, whereas 
the figures on per capita income, for example, would imply a doubling. 

But I think after you make reasonable adjustments, you still end 

up with an estimate of a required increase of about 50 percent. To 
a degree you could say that this is the extent of underemployment in 
this shorter run sense, that people who are staying in agriculture are 
producing about a third less in real value than they would in non- 
farm employment. 

The puzzle of course is why does this continue, and I have worked 
on this for many years, and I have to admit I really don’t know as to 
why it hasn’t been wiped out by the very high rates of migration that 
Senator Clark referred to earlier. 


All I can do is just state some of the elements very briefly that are 
concerned here. 


MEANING OF UNDEREMPLOYMENT 


Senator Cuark. Before you do that, I have a fear that we are 
using the phrase “underemployment” in different definitions. Would 
you mind just defining how you are using that term ? 

Dr. Jounson. I am using it here in the sense, as the extent to which 
labor on farms is earning less than comparable labor is earning 
elsewhere. 


Senator CiarK. This has nothing to do with the hours of work. 
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Dr. Jounson. No; I am assuming on an annual basis that farm 
people are ey satisfied with the number of hours that the 
actually work, and that in fact this total is probably a little higher 
than what nonfarm peo le work. 

Senator CiarK. So this wouldn’t get into the problem which con- 
cerns Senator Randolph and me, trying to bring light industry into 
rural areas to provide at least part-time employment for farmers. 

Dr. Jounson. Oh yes; I think that this particular policy is very 
relevant, because you see what you are really talking about in the 
farm case, as you well know, is in a sense the family income is low. 
I have been talking about it on a per worker basis, but the real heart 
of the issue is that the family income is low. 

Many studies have indicated that in these lower income counties 
where there are two or three members in a family of working age, the 
loss of one of them from the farm does not have very much effect on 
the income the family gets from the farm. 

If one of them can get a full-time job—in fact studies we have done 
on part-time farming indicates that even in relatively low-income 
counties where agriculture isn’t very productive, this gives the family 
really quite a satisfactory income position; that in many areas of the 
South, the high-income farm group is not what they think of as a full- 
scale commercial farmer, but as a part-time farmer where one of the 
members has a full-time job and the rest of them operate the farm. 

Senator Crark. So, included in your definition of “underemployed” 
would be a family group where one or more members could take 
another job without significant detriment to the production on the 
farm ? 

Dr. Jounson. That is correct. 


REASONS FOR LOWER FARM INCOME 


I want to summarize why these large income differentials persist as 
they have for several decades. I will mention three or four things. 

First of all, as we all know, farm employment is declining, and in 
absolute terms. Every declining industry apparently everywhere has 
trouble. This just seems to be the nature of the beast, so to speak, 
that when your absolute level of employment is falling, the adjustment 
problems are very great. 

Secondly, and this is the element of birth rates, and so on, there are 
more potential farmworkers coming into the labor force than there are 
those that leave by natural causes, either death or retirement. 

Farm birth rates were substantially higher than nonfarm prior to 
the war, and they did not share as much in the increase in birth rates 
after the war as did the country asa whole. If they had, the situation 
would have been a good deal worse. There was some increase, but it 
was much lower. In fact, the birth rates, farm and nonfarm, are now 
closer together than they have ever been. 

You will have this question of more workers coming in than those 
that leave, and the high annual rate of out movement from agricul- 
ture, which has averaged about 850,000 a year since 1940—it is obvi- 
ous that such a high rate of movement does require some incentive, 
and the incentive that exists now is the relatively large difference 
between the incomes that can be earned on farms and that can be earned 
in nonfarm employment. 
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MIGRATORY FARM LABOR 


Senator CLarK. Let me ask you whether you are going to deal with 
migratory worker problems? If not, how does that affect what you 
have been saying, if at all? 

Dr. Jounson. It affects it in a number of ways. There is on the 
one hand, as a matter of fact, something I testified before another 
committee on about a month or a month and a half ago—the question 
of the importation of foreign nationals which we import in the num- 
ber of about 450,000 or 500,000 a year, and a program which I think 
is somewhat inconsistent with our remaining goals with respect to 
agricultural labor; adding to the supply, when our really big problem 
seems to be reducing the number. 

Senator Ciark. This is largely a problem of bringing in people for 
harvest, isn’t it ? 

Dr. Jounson. A very large fraction of them are used in the cotton 
harvest and in sugar beet harvest, but there are considerable numbers 
of them that are used pretty much throughout the season on vegetable 
production in the southwestern part of the United States. 

Senator Ranpotpnu. Is there a loss of manpower because of the 
movement from one area of the country to the other? Or in the long 
pull, is migratory labor the only type of labor which can be used 
economically for seasonal picking and processing ? 

Dr. Jounson. There is, of course, some loss in this kind of move- 
ment, but I think, on the whole, the point that you made at the end 
of your question and comment has to be taken, it has to be given 
weight, that the labor is needed to perform these tasks, and they do 
pay somewhat higher rates for them than they would normally pay 
for labor—than they do at other times in the season—and they are in 
a sense having to pay for the fact that these individuals waste a part 
of their work year in the migratory movement. 

Actually, the amount of migratory labor in the United States is 
declining as more and more crops are becoming mechanized. I think 
we can look forward to the time when it will be relatively small— 
particularly the domestic migratory force will be a relatively small 
one. 

Senator RanpoutpH. Senator Clark, it might be appropriate at this 
point for us to indicate that a Subcommittee on Migratory Labor 
within the Labor and Public Welfare Committee has made a rather 
exhaustive study of the problems of migratory labor. 

Dr. Jounson. I might say in conclusion, it seems to me with respect 
to the domestic migratory labor force, the major problem that this 
presents is more in the noneconomic category—the impact on family 
life, education, and so on—not that the economic situation is all you 
would like to have, but it seems to me these other costs are ones that 
should be given a great deal of weight. 


THOSE WHO MOVE FROM FARM TO NONFARM JOBS 


Before turning to some comments about what we might do about 
the underemployment, I think it might be worthwhile to introduce into 
the record just a little bit of the information about the characteristics 
of the people that move from the farms to the nonfarms. 
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I think the general assumption held—and certainly it is the as- 
sumption that I held until the data became available within the last 
couple of years in the 1950 census—was that the migrant from the 
farm to the ie was, by and large, a youngster; I mean a young man 
or a young lady, unmarried. But actually, this seems not to be the 
case. 

In migration for the one year, 1949-50, the last year for which we 
have exhaustive data implies over half of the individuals migrating 
from farms to cities were married, and over a quarter were under 13 
years of age, which means they were members of a family unit; and 
that actually if you take the single persons over 14 years, they repre- 
sented slightly less than 20 percent of the total elie that migrated 
from the farm to nonfarm locations. 

Senator CuarKk. Do you have any idea what the general nature of 
the jobs they got was? 

Dr. Jounson. Yes. At least by the major categories of the census 
which break them down into laborers, operatives, craftsmen, and 
supervisors, and so on, and if you exclude the jobs at the top, such 
as the professional and self-employed officers, officials, and so on. 
Then, with respect to the rest of the distribution, they were about 
equally represented—that is, proportionately represented as to what 
the nonfarm population is. 

Senator Ciark. Do you have any figures which would indicate, 
racially, who is migrating to the city from the farm ? 

Dr. Jounson. Yes. These data are available. The rate of migration 
of the Negro has been, particularly in the last two decades, higher 
than that of the whites. 

This was not true during the thirties, but this, I think, was for fairly 
obvious reasons—unemployment and so on—but since then Negroes 
have been somewhat more migratory than the whites. The differences 
are not great. It might be like the ratio of 5 to 4, or something of 
this sort; not 2 to 1. 

There is only one other point I would like to make. This is im- 
portant to bear in mind in terms of, perhaps, explaining why it does 
take such a large differential to induce movement, that such a large 
fraction of those people who move from farms to cities are families, 
and that the rate of migration apparently is so large that it has just 
gone beyond the number that can move out of this unmarried age 
group, and that we are concerned here not with the single young man 
or woman of 17 or 18; but we are concerned with the family unit, 
where there may be one or two or three or more children. 

This makes the process of adjustment much more difficult. 

The other aspect of the migration that needs to be borne in mind— 
and I think it’s important for any kind of policy or program that one 
might try to develop—is that there is such a large return flow of peo- 
ple from cities to the farm; and this isa real puzzle. 

Some of it undoubtedly is sort of a seasonal nature, but much of it 
must represent cases where individuals are dissatisfied with what 
they found in the cities, the areas in which they could live were un- 
satisfactory, the jobs they got weren’t what they thought they were 
going to be, and so on. So, in order to move about 850,000 people 
off of the farm each year, almost 2 million have to leave, and about a 


million come back. 
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Lots of studies have been done on people that have moved from the 
farm to the town, but very little has been found out about those peo- 
ple who come back, except in sort of a cursory sort of way. 

We do know, for example, that when automobile production falls 
off in Detroit or in the South Side of Chicago, that the people that 
did migrate, say, from Arkansas, go back home. They have evidence 
on this through unemployment compensation machinery. 

But they don’t intend to stay back there. They are going to come 
back to Detroit or Chicago when production picks up. 

Senator Ciark. You said earlier that a large part of the farm mi- 
gration was not to the large city but to the town or smaller city in 
the general vicinity of the farm. Does your data indicate what per- 
centage of those were older people who were actually moving into a 
semiretired status ? 

Dr. Jounson. Yes; the information exists on this. I don’t happen 
to have it with me. 

The highest rate of migration is from about 17 to 24, and then the 
next highest is in the next 10 years, and then it slows down, and the 
lowest rate is about 40 to 50. 

But then it picks up again over 60 to 65, and it may become as much 
as about 25 percent in a decade of those who are 60 who move off the 
farm. 

I would like to bring these rambling comments a little more together 
and return to discussing for a few minutes what might be done to try 
to reduce both of these kinds of underemployment and underuti- 
lization. 

A little later I want to say something about the educational problems 
that are brought out by data on migration. I will bring that in when 
I do say a few words about the educational side. 


REDUCING FARM UNDEREMPLOYMENT 


It seems to me there are four things that do have an important 
bearing or that might have an important bearing on a reduction of 
the degree of underemployment. The first of these—and it may be 
the most important, though this is only a qualitative judgment on my 
side, on my part—is a high level of employment with an expanding 
labor market in the urban part of the economy. 

The movement from farms to cities seems to be very responsive to 
this. Even a small rise in the amount of unemployment causes a 
marked dropoff in the rate of movement from the farms to the cities, 
and the outmovement that has existed in moves from the farms, say, 
since 1956, not counting 1956 but since 1956, definitely seems to have 
been inhibited by what you might call the relative easiness of the 
urban labor market; I mean, with unemployment rates somewhat 
above what one might have hoped for—let’s put it in this way—during 
this period of time, and that even a small increase in the rate of unem- 
ployment makes it more difficult for a new entrant to get into the 
market. 

I think this is how it works out, that the new entrant is at a much 
greater disadvantage with a modest degree of unemployment than he 


ene the employment is expanding and the rate of unemployment 
is low. 
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The big periods of movements from farms to nonfarm in this decade 
were during the Korean war, and then in the 1956 period when the 
labor market again was quite tight, and the amount of outmovement 
in 1957, 1958, and 1959, has been large, but it has not been anything 
like the levels achieved in the first 6 years of the fifties. 

So it seems to me that a tight labor market is a very important ele- 
ment in reducing the differential in earnings between farm and non- 
farm, and in speeding up the rate of movement out. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES INADEQUATE FOR FARM POPULATION 


The second point, or second area in which something might be done, 
it seems to me, we simply fail to do anything about it, by and large, 
namely, the matter of information. 

A number of studies have been made of migrants to try to find out 
how they learn about certain things that induce them to move, and in 
the vast majority of cases their source of information, they only 
really have one source of information, namely, friends and relatives. 

Public-type sources of information, newspapers, employment agen- 
cies, whether private or public, have really not been able to serve these 
people in searching for a new job at a new location, and they have 
simply had to depend upon friends and relatives. 

This goes a long way to explain why you tend to get one county in 
west Tennessee, for example, moving to only three or four centers in 
the North, because the stream just started, and this is the way they 
hear about it. 

So, thus far, as I say, the information is in a rather chaotic condition 
with respect to this type of movement, and I think the evidence indi- 
cates that the public employment services as now organized have not, 
and probably cannot, perform a very useful role in helping people to 
transfer from farm to nonfarm jobs. 

In part this is because the public employment services are basically 
local in scope. I mean, they view their task as being that, primarily, 
of finding workers for the jobs that happen to come to them, for the 
— that are actually with them, and in fact most jobs are not with 
them. 

They do not really view their function as being that of inducing the 
people to leave the area which they are serving. They don’t consider it 
to be their function in southern Illinois to find jobs in Chicago for 
people living in southern Illinois. 

We do have a public employment service existing in the United 
States but I have also said, from the standpoint of this particular 
job, I don’t think that the service has performed the role that one 
might have expected it to do. 

This is not meant to be a criticism of it. They have many other 
tasks; in fact, they seem to be pretty much bogged down with the 
unemployment compensation concerning people without jobs, rather 
than those that they want to get jobs for. 

But I do feel that there are things in Government that could be 
done in order to aid farm people especially, but maybe not necessarily 
restricted to farm people to obtain satisfactory nonfarm jobs. 

I would like to say the following things about that: It seems to 
me first, that the information that most farm people would find most 
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valuable is not that concerning immediate job openings, as important 
as that is. Apparently the farm migrants are reasonably successful 
in finding jobs. For example, if you look at the unemployment rate 
among farm migrants after they have moved to the cities, this is no 
higher than the unemployment rate of a person who has migrated 
from one city to another. 

The information that might be of most value in improving the labor 
transfer process concerns career opportunities and the problems of 
adjusting to a nonfarm environment. 


ASSISTANCE NEEDED TO AID ADJUSTMENT TO URBAN LIFE 


Again, knowledge is lacking but I suspect that one reason why so 
many —— who do move to the city return is simply because they 
didn’t really know what to expect in the city and had to adjust to 
what they found in the city, because they moved from low-income 
farm areas to a large industrial center and that is a pretty great con- 
trast in a way of life, and one can readily understand how they could 
be unhappy there. 

Senator CrarKk. Let me be the devil’s advocate. I am now para- 
phrasing a point of view which is not necessarily my own. 

This country has grown great because of its rugged individualism, 
the adaptability of Americans clearing the wilderness and creating a 
new environment. 

This was done in large measure with little Government assistance or 
intervention, subject to many exceptions which those who believe this 
sometimes are not aware of. But why shouldn’t the farm family be 
able to get along without any help from a social service worker when 
it wants to move into the city ? 

Dr. Jounson. Well, one might put the question, why shouldn't 
he, but I think one could well indicate he would do better if he had 
some help of this kind. I mean, the adjustment would be made 
easier. 

It isn’t only a matter of social work on the city’s side but I think 
it is also a matter of having the appropriate expectation about cir- 
cumstances when they are going to move. 

While I would, in a sense, agree with your paraphrasing of this 
position, essentially what I want to suggest is, I think, consistent with 
one of the extents, to which we violate the conditions that you para- 
phase, in the United States and in a very important way; namely, 
through making a great effort in many areas to make education and 
information as free as possible. 

I would say that in the case of the function of the labor market, we 
really made little effort on either of these scores. 

One of the anomalies, for example, to me is that we are willing to 
spend a number of millions of dollars to see to it that the farmer in 
Montana can find out what the price of wheat is within 5 or 10 minutes 
practically anywhere in the world, but for his son to find out whether 
or not, and what the wage rates of the job in Minneapolis is, may 
actually require a trip by himself, which take a matter of days and 
cost $200. 

If you are willing to visualize in this sense the labor market in 
much the same way as we would the market for wheat, I think we 
would be creating a situation in which the flow of information would 
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be much greater, and people would be able to judge better for them- 
selves whether a move was desirable or whether they would be willing 
to stick with it. 

Senator Ciark. We have a Special Committee on Unemployment 
Problems of the Senate during this Congress, and I happened to 
serve on it. One of our recommendations was for the strengthening 
of the employment services. I would like to read part of it to you to 
see if you agree: 

The committee also recommends further development of new and effective 
techniques for the interstate exchange of information on employment problems 
and a sharper line of distinction at the local level should be drawn between 
the functions of the Employment Service and the administration of unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits. The local organization of the Employment Service 
should be adjusted to provide the maximum separation between the adminis- 
tration of unemployment insurance benefits and counseling and employment 
services, 

Does that make any sense to you? 

Dr. Jounson. I think it makes a great deal of sense. It is not only 
the employers who have this image of the Employment Service, that 
all it is is an unemployment office, but actually many people thinking 
of going into the job market have the same image, that the only peo- 
ple who go there are the ones who are unemployed and this seems to 
be particularly true in rural areas. 

Senator CLarK. You might visualize some sort of extension of the 
Employment Service in the rural areas. We might have to create a 
new agency. How could you work it out administratively ? 

Dr. Jonnson. Well, I have given some thought to this, and I don’t 
know what all the complications are, but I am not at all sure that it 
might not be worthwhile for at least the Congress to give thought to 
the question of creating what you might call a Labor Extension Serv- 
ice that would have many of the same kinds of functions as the agricul- 
tural extension services have. 

This would be for all aspects of labor, labor market, and so on, not 
just the rural. 

I think the Agricultural Extension Service has really functioned 
effectively and well over almost as many decades of existence, but it 
simply is not the motivation of the organization of that of trying 
to help people leave agriculture. 

Senator Ciark. I think we have got a pretty good idea of your views 
on this problem. Were you going to touch on whether it was desir- 
able to have increased educational services? 


EDUCATION FOR FARMING POPULATION 


Dr. Jounson. Yes; this is the last point I want to make on educa- 
tion, and particularly emphasizing the education of migrants where 
it seems to me the situation is extremely unsatisfactory. In fact, I 
think it is worse than that. 

Before I turn a little bit on what some of the evidence here is, the 
reason for arguing, I would say, for an improvement in education in 
rural areas, and why this is a problem, to a large extent, of the South, 
it is not exclusively one of the South as this term is usually defined, 
is that it would help in two ways. 
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First of all, by broadening, increasing and improving the education 
of the rural population, their ability to adapt to city urban conditions 
where such a large fraction of them will have to go anyway would be 
increased, and the quality of the service that they have to sell would 
be greater. And so their ease and possibilities of fitting into a non- 
farm situation would be frankly improved. 

Senator CrarK. But doesn’t it mean creating rural schools with a 
large enough school population so you could afford to have a series of 
vocational training courses which would equip the members of an 
underemployed farm family to move to the city? 

Dr. Jounson. I am not at all sure that we should emphasize voca- 
tional education in the rural areas. 

It is much more important, I think, to create an adaptable person 
rig can read, understand effectively, and can learn quickly on the 
jo ). 

When you think of the literally thousands of different kinds of 
jobs that the farm people do take, it is hard to imagine a series of 
vocational courses that would be likely to train him for the job 
that he would end up with. 

This is not to say it would necessarily rule out some types of voca- 
tional training, but I am not at all sure that the major emphasis 
should be on this. I think the major emphasis should be to see to it 
that as many of them as possible actually & obtain a good quality high 
school education. 

Senator Cuiark. The unemployment committee recommended an 
expanded counseling service for youth, including distribution to the 
appropriate institutions of the occupational outlook handbook and 
other labor market information. What do you think of that? 

Dr. Jounson. I think that these kinds of services, job counseling and 
placement, and aid, perhaps in location of housing, services of this 
kind, are those that it seems to me the Labor Extension Service should 
very well perform. 

The whole range of services would be required to help a person make 
an intelligent decision about the location and obtaining of a job and 
living circumstances in a new environment. 

Actually, many of the problems that the rural migrant faces such 
as housing, schools, churches, getting into a community where he can- 
not go toa church that he is used to can be made much easier for him. 

I want to reemphasize that whatever one calls it, whether you call 
it a labor extension service or something else, if you are really able to 
change the functions of the public employment agency services, so that 
they can take on this role of job counseling, job location, and other 
kinds of services that the family in the circumstances need, would 
help a great deal in speeding up the flow and perhaps in reducing 
the return flow. If we could just cut the return flow by half, the im- 
pact on net migration would be very, very great, and you wouldn't 
really need to induce more people to make the original move. 

Senator Crarx. You are making the basic assumption, aren’t you, I 
guess you have made it explicit, but most of it has been implict, that 
you think something ought to be done at the Federal level to deal with 
this problem of underemployment on farms through creating job- 
opportunities elsewhere to aid in migration. 
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Dr. Jounson. That is right, and in helping fit themselves as well 
as possible to these job opportunities. I think both are required. 

Senator Ciark. You think this could go hand in hand, don’t you, 
with the creation of additional employment opportunities in rural 
counties ¢ 

Dr. Jounson. Insofar as it is possible to create employment oppor- 
tunities in rural counties. 

Senator Crark. Actually there ought to be a pretty good opportu- 
nity, shouldn’t there, in view of the fact that there is reasonably 
intelligent surplus labor. 

Dr. Jonnson. Yes, sir; that is right. If light industry can move 
in and stand on its own feet, at least after a time, this certainly eases 
the transition. 

It is much easier for a person to move, say, to a county seat town 
than it is to move to Memphis or Indianapolis or Chicago. He doesn’t 
have to leave his family and familiar surroundings. 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS OF THOSE MOVING FROM FARMS TO CITIES 


Well, let me just turn to this, so I won’t hold you up much longer 
on the question of the longer run problem involving improvement 
of the basic quality through education in the rural areas. 

The need for doing this I think is indicated quite sharply by look- 
ing at some of the evidence on the educational abilities of those people 
who do, in fact, move or have in fact moved from farms to cities. 

Again because more recent data are not available, the extensive 
information in the 1950 census has to be used. But of the white 

ersons in the United States who moved from farms to nonfarm 
Saaniienia: and I am using the age group 25 to 34, 84% percent had 
less than 5 years of schooling, and 35 percent had between 5 and 8. 
And of the nonwhites, 31 percent had less than 5 and 44 percent had 
between 5 and 8 years. 

In other words, in whites almost 45 percent had 8 years or less, and 
of the nonwhites, 75 percent had 8 years or less. 

Compared to the urban population, the differences here are very 
marked. For example, among the white urban population of the same 
age, only 2 percent had less than 5 years and only 16 percent were 
in the 5- to 8-year category. 

I think the shocking thing is the relatively large proportion with 
less than 5 years of schooling, because the evidence here is fairly clear 
that a person with less than 5 years of schooling is what can be called 
an effective illiterate. 

In other words, he may be able to sign his name and read the news- 
paper headlines and things of this sort, but he finds it very difficult 
to follow written instructions or to read print on an installment con- 
tract, which may end him up with all his wages garnisheed because 
he didn’t understand what he signed, and so on. 

Senator CiarKk. As time goes on he is going to be more and more 
unemployed, isn’t he? 

Dr. Jounson. They are more and more unemployed, and whenever 
there is a dip in employment, these tend to be the kinds of people 
who become unemployed first, and have the greatest difficulty of get- 
ting back into the labor market. Much of the problem with respect 
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to the low educational levels of the migrant grows out of the situa- 
tion in the rural South. This is certainly not all of it. 

The North Central States, which is the other major agricultural 
region, and which happens to be the area from which I come, has a 
record of which I think one cannot be overly proud. Here are the 
data for populations over 25 years, but even in the North Central 
States, which includes some of the richest areas of the United States 
so far as agriculture is concerned, 7 percent had less than 5 years of 
schooling, and 63 percent had less than 9; in other words, 8 or less. 
While this is a somewhat better situation than exists in the South, it 
still implies a considerable basis for improvement. From the stand- 
point of national policy, I can see no real argument for believing that 
there is less value to be attached to education for farmers and farm 
people than there is to be attached to education for urban people, and 
particularly since such a large fraction of the farm people end up in 
the cities in any case, that the impact there is very, very sizable. 


SUMMARY 


So just to try to summarize this somewhat scattered discussion in 
terms of what might be done to reduce the degree of underemploy- 
ment, I have tried to emphasize four points. 

The first may well be the most important one, namely expanding 
urban labor markets with as low a possible rate of unemployment as 
you can conceivably have without creating too many other problems 
in the area of inflation and related difficulties. 

Secondly, in provision of information on a much wider and more 
inclusive scale than anything we have ever attempted in the past. 

In fact, I think it is almost to correct to say that from the public 
standpoint, there has been no significant emphasis upon providing the 
kinds of information that will be helpful to farm people in making 
their decisions to move to nonfarm jobs. 

The public employment services have not provided this service, and 
as they are now organized probably cannot. And if this task is to be 
done, I would argue that perhaps something along the line of a labor 
extension service to work pretty much across the country would need 
to be brought into existence. 

Whether this might be a made a function of public employment 
services I don’t care to say, but the administrative side of it I don’t feel 
that Iam competent to comment on. 

But the function of this service, extension service, it would seem to 
me should be on the first score that of providing information, and in- 
formation of a rather varied sort, not just about job openings, but as 
far as farm people are concerned about the requirements of jobs, what 
job of training you have to have to get certain kinds of jobs, what is 
i e+ of a worker in a factory or in office, what is in some sense 
urban life like, how does it differ from what they know, general infor- 
mation of this type. 

It has been basically with respect to agriculture this type of infor- 
mation which the Agricultural Extension Service has supplied over 
the years. In other words, trying to provide the information to help 
a man make a decision. It seems to me this should be his function, 
providing him with what he needs to make a decision. 
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Third, and might well be done within the same sort of authoriza- 
tion or the same organization, is that there it seems to me there should 
be some kind of assistance that could be provided that +.ould be of 
value. 

These were referred to earlier and include such things as job coun- 
seling, in other words whether an individual is actually fitted tem- 
peramentally in terms of abilities for certain jobs that are available, 
perhaps even job training in some cases, though on the whole from 
past studies of what farm people have done, I don’t think this is ter- 
ribly important. 

Actual placement, if it were possible to find people jobs who are 
moving say across State lines before they left their home, this I am 
sure would speed up the process and helping him locate housing, 
schools, churches, and so on may become increasingly important as 
more and more families are involved. 

Other measures, other possibilities of course include such things 
as loans to migrants or grants. Whether these would be required if 
we had a tight labor market and the information and other forms 
of assistance, I don’t know. I doubt that they will be, but they might 
be. 

Finally, the last point as a means of reducing the degree of under- 
employment I would argue that what is required is considerable ex- 
pansion and improvement in the quantity and quality of education 
in rural areas. While this is to a large extent a problem in the South, 
it is not exclusively a problem of the South. 

I think, as you all know, it is much easier to say it should be done 
than to say how it can be done under the circumstances. But at least 
it seems to me it is a matter of concern that appropriate emphasis 
should be put upon. 

Senator Ranpotpn. Thank you very much, Dr. Johnson, for com- 
ing here. I wonder whether you could help us with one further 
point, and it may be that you will want to reply by letter. 

Do you know whether there is any examination of how satisfactory 
the vocational education program is for agricultural pursuits, the 
question of whether or not the vocational training which the Federal 
Government is spending a lot of money on, whether or not voca- 
tional training is adapting itself fast enough to the technological de- 
velopments in the farming areas? 

Dr. Jonnson. On the point of whether it has served that reason- 
ably well, the function of training a group of people to be capable 
farmers, the evidence I have seen on this is favorable, particularly 
where you have good teachers the program functions well. 

The difficulty of course that comes up is that a very large fraction 
of those that they train never end up being farmers. One might 
say this is a difficulty and it might constitute a reason for curtailing 
the program. 

On the whole I have something of a warm spot I suppose in my 
heart that is there more than from an intellectual standpoint for this 
program, because of an experience I had—and incidentally I went 
through vocational agricultural work in my high school—when the 
program was carried out in terms of the intent of the better admin- 
istrators at the State level, that it is an excellent program in this 
sense, whether a person is going to be a farmer or not. 
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It is the one program at the high school level that I know about that 
emphasizes decision making. Where it is well done much of the work 
is in the form of taking a problem and deciding how, what is the 
appropriate solution to that problem. Since so much of our training 
in education at the high school level is of a rather rote kind, this stands 
out in my mind at least in the experience I had in one of the better 
States, namely Iowa, and perhaps in a uniquely better school or better 
system, as being one of the really important contributions that should 
come of a high school education, namely making decisions, what kind 
of information you need and something about the processes of deci- 
sionmaking. 

Senator Ranpotpu. Thank you. If you have any more thoughts on 
that when you read your transcript over, let us know. Thank you. 

Dr. Killingsworth, will you come forward, please. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES C. KILLINGSWORTH, PROFESSOR OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, MICHIGAN STATE UNI- 
VERSITY 


Dr. Katirncswortu. In the interest of organizing my own thoughts, 
I have prepared a written statement. 

Senator RanpotpH. Thank you very much. For the record, Dr. 
Killingsworth, the subcommittee invited you to come because of your 
well recognized writings, and the authority with which you speak on 
matters of technological change and automation, and we are very 
glad to have you here. 

Dr. Kaxirneswortu. Thank you. The subcommittee has asked me 
to discuss some of the implications of automation for employment and 
manpower planning. I will consider first the nature of automation 
and how it may be distinguished from other kinds of technological 
change. Then I will consider some of the important effects of auto- 
mation from the standpoint of employment and manpower planning. 


WHAT IS AUTOMATION 


The term, “automation,” is only a little more than 10 years old. 
During the time that it has been in use, it has seemed to be a word in 
search of a meaning. Some people have used it to cover almost all 
kinds of technological change. Others have applied it to one limited 
kind of technique, such as the mechanical transfer of parts from one 
operation to another. I believe that any useful definition of the term 
must be broad enough to identify the basic concepts involved, and 
limited enough to distinguish it from mechanization in general. My 
own definition is as follows: “Automation is the mechanization of 
thought, sensory, and control processes.” This definition is intended 
to reflect the fact that scientists have recently developed a new theo- 
retical framework concerning communication, control, and even 
thought. The definition also reflects the fact that automation is 
merely one aspect of mechanization, though a profoundly significant 
one. 

Some people have argued that there is really nothing new in auto- 
mation. Somebody has said that the cave man’s flint hatchet was 
the first example of automation. We should not overlook the grain 
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of truth in such assertions. There is an element of automation, or 
automatic control, in all forms of mechanization. Even a handtool 
such as a wrench controls and directs, to some degree, human energy. 
But the presence of an element of automatic control in all tools and 
machines should not be permitted to obscure the fact that there has 
been a substantial and rapid increase in this element in much recent 
mechanization. We have developed a host of mechanical, electronic, 
hydraulic, and other gadgets that have enormously expanded the capa- 
bilities of machines. The true significance of automation lies in the 
applicability of its principles and techniques to almost every field of 
human endeavor. 
EXAMPLES OF AUTOMATION 


Perhaps the best known examples of automation are the giant 
“transfer machines” of the automobile manufacturers, which are about 
a block long which can perform scores of operations on a part such as 
an engine block without human assistance (except for occasional tool 
changes or repairs). Actually, however, the transfer machines repre- 
sent a rather elementary, perhaps even crude type of automation. 
Electronic computers are a more significant development. There is 
now an oil refinery in Texas which is completely controlled by a giant 
computer—and it does a much better job than the former human 
operators. Two computer-controlled chemical plants are now being 
built. Computers are revolutionizing the bookkeeping end of banking. 
They are making great strides in the field of inventory control. More 
and more of the processing of policies and claims in the insurance 
business is being handled by computers. The Air Force has just an- 
nounced that it has a computer which is the key component of a ma- 
chine that translates Russian into English. It now translates 40 words 
per minute, but by the end of the year its capacity is expected to be 
2,400 words per minute. 

I am told that the Bell System is also working on a device which 
would permit an international conversation to be carried on in two 
different languages simultaneously. An American would call Paris, 
he would speak English into his end of the telephone, and it could 
come out French at the other end, the Frenchman would speak French 
into his end, but it would come out English at the other end of the 
telephone. 

Most metalworking industries are likely to be considerably affected 
by a new technique which teams up computers and mechanical or elec- 
tronic control devices. This technique is called numerical control. In 
some ways the basic principle is remotely comparable to the old-fash- 
ioned player piano. It works roughly this way: Technicians take 
engineering drawings or even rough sketches and, using a special 
“computer language,” feed information into the computer. The com- 
puter makes the necessary calculations and works out detailed instruc- 
tions which are recorded on tape or punchcards. Then the tape or 
cards are simply plugged into a control unit on a machine tool, and the 
rest of the operation is completely automatic. The control unit can 
even inspect the work of the machine tool and make instantaneous 
corrections while the work is in process. The tape or card can be 
used over and over. The significance of numerical control lies in its 
ability to reduce machine time and increase quality, especially on com- 
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lex operations. The cost of one large aircraft part was reduced 
leans $18,500 per unit by conventional methods to $1,950 by numerical 
control, a reduction of almost 90 percent in cost. The machining time 
on a part used in electrical manufacturing was reduced from 60 hours 
to 45 minutes, and the rejection rate dropped from 50 percent with 
human operators to 2 2 percent with numerical control. Incidentally, 
just last week United States Steel opened a new rolling mill in Chi- 
cago which utilizes numerical control techniques. One authority has 
estimated that on about 90 percent of present-day metalworking op- 
erations numerical control will be found feasible. 

We are just beginning to explore the capabilities of computers. 
Experimental computers “have been trained to compose original music, 
to play chess and checkers. The checkers experiment was especially 
interesting and significant, because the computer was also programed 
to learn from experience—the more games it played the better it got, 
until it was finally unbeatable, at least by humans. What would hap- 
pen if two of these unbeatable computers met each other is interesting 
to speculate. 

These examples could be multiplied. Computers have many advan- 
tages over mere humans, of course. Computers never tire, never for- 
get, and work thousands of times as fast as men. There is another 
characteristic of computers that may be the most important of all. 
What one computer has “learned” can in many cases in “taught” to 
another computer almost instantaneously and at virtually no cost. 
Thus, the initial programing of a computer for complex decision- 
making tasks may be very costly and time consuming, but replication 
of that programing may be rapid and i inexpensive. “T am sure that I 
need not underscore the contrast with the time and cost (as well as 


travail) involved in transferring knowledge from one human being 
to another. 


THREE ASPECTS OF 





TECHNOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT 


At the risk of considerable oversimplification, we might say that 
mechanization up to now has involved three main str ands, each related 
to the other, and perhaps not completely distinguishable from the 
other. One of these strands has been the substitution of mechanical 
power for the muscle power of humans or animals. The steam engine 
and electric motors are examples of that. Another strand has been 
specialization, breaking down work processes into smaller and smaller 
fragments to improve the efficiency of men and machines. I think that 
historians may record that the automobile assembly line represented 
a peak of that development in specialization. I think the third strand 
is automation, the development of mechanical control and thought. 

This first strand, the introduction of mechanical power sources, 
greatly increased productivity, and I think in the long run it probably 
increased the value of human labor because men began to devote more 
of their time to what we might call the higher function of control, 
even though they shared it to a very slight degree with machines. 

Further mechanization through specialization, as on the assembly 
line, compelled men to share more of their control functions with ma- 
chines, and as a matter of fact on many jobs the man became simply 
the attendant of the machine. 
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Now I think this third strand, automation, means the substitution 
of mechanical brains for human brains. 

A great deal of the significance of automation lies in the fact that 
the enormous gains in output and accuracy that result from most kinds 
of automation are achieved largely by freeing machines from the limi- 
tations that have been previously imposed on them by the feeble, slug- 
gish brains and perceptions of man. 

I do not want to imply that any computer today is the overall equal 
of an average human brain. I like to believe that there are a great 
many aspects of judgment and creativity and perhaps we might add 
compassion that will always distinguish most men from machines. 
But I don’t think we should forget either that the scientists are con- 
stantly at work improving the machines. 


EFFECTS OF AUTOMATION 


Now I turn to the effects of automation. Despite the millions of 
words that have been spoken and written on this subject in the last 
10 years, any careful student must admit that we have much too 
little solid information concerning automation to be sure about its 
ultimate effects. I do believe that we know enough at least. to question 
some of the widely held assumptions concerning the social and eco- 
nomic effects of automation. 

Indeed, I contend that we may endanger some of the potential bene- 
fits of automation if we fail to investigate with great care the validity 
of some beliefs which a great many people apparently regard as little 
less than gospel truth. I would go so far as to say that we are now 
sitting complacently behind a Maginot line of 19th-century ideas. 

I am not going to try to deal comprehensively with these ideas 
here. Of course that would take a book or several books. But I do 
hope to show that our complacency may be no more justified than the 
complacency of those who sat behind the Maginot line in 1939. 

The first notion that I think we should reexamine is the one which 
one hears so frequently, that inventions and other mechanical im- 
provements always create more jobs than they eliminate. 


NUMBER OF JOBS AFFECTED BY AUTOMATION 


Some people seem to believe that there is a great law of nature 
which guarantees that any man who loses his job to a machine will 
always find another job elsewhere, if he only tries to do it. This 
belief may have been encouraged by the findings of numerous case 
studies that have been made of the installation of automated equip- 
ment. 

Almost all of these studies have reported that no individual em- 
ployed by the company that was making the installation lost his 
job as a result of installing automated equipment. Then many people 
also cite the example of the automobile industry in the first half of 
this century asa historical comparison. at 

That industry pioneered a great many labor-saving improvements, 
including of course the assembly line, one of the greatest develop- 
ments in production techniques during the first half of the 20th 
century. But despite these improvements, the automobile industry 
expanded its employment enormously during that 50-year period. 
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The theory of automatic reabsorption of displaced labor obviously 
has a degree of validity. But 1 doubt that even its original 19th- 
century proponents would argue that it would held true in all times, all 
places, and all circumstances. They certainly would have conceded 
that it is a longrun, not a shortrun theory. 

And they also would have conceded that it assumes certain im- 
portant conditions, particularly mobility of labor and full employ- 
ment in the economy generally. 

The fact is that a substantial part of the cost savings from auto- 

mation usually result from diet lacmninh of labor. It is distinctly 
to the credit of American management and labor that they have co- 
operated, in most of the cases that have been studied, to find other 
jobs in the same company for those who have been replaced by 
machines. 
Then normal turnover in the company quite frequently has made it 
unnecessary to lay anybody off. But, from the standpoint of society, 
the net result of that process may well be simply to shift the burden 
of unemployment from the man who already had a job with the com- 
pany to the man who doesn’t get hired by that company. 

Or the burden may fall on the man who gets laid off in the next 
recession and never gets called back, which has obviously happened 
increasingly in our last three recessions. 

In a strong growth industry, like the automobile industry from 
1900 to 1950, rising demand for its products may more than offset the 
labor-saving effects of mechanization. But the fact is that we seem 
to have a shortage of major growth industries at the present time. 
That may be related to the fact that we have achieved a very high 
level of material well-being. As somebody has pointed out, in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth I, about one person in a thousand wore stock- 
ings. In the time of Queen Elizabeth IT, about one person in a thou- 
sand doesn’t wear stockings, at least during a part of the year, which 
reflects the fact that we have made enormous progress in meeting the 
basic needs of our population, especially in the United States (with 
some unfortunate exceptions, in certain areas of the country). 

Blue collar employment in manufacturing has actually been falling 
off the past few years, even though output has been rising, due in very 
large measure to automation. It is significant that much more than a 
proportionate share of the hard core unemployment in our distressed 
areas is composed of workers whose last job was in manufacturing. 

Another difficulty with the automatic reabsorption theory is that 
the mobility of an unemployed worker is severely limited, as the Spe- 
cial Committee of the Senate on Unemployment Problems has so 
clearly documented. Most important of all is that longrun adjust- 
ments may very well take a lifetime. 

People must live in the short run as well as in the economist’s tong 
run. Perhaps the classic comment on this point was made by J. M. 
Keynes who commented that in the long run we are all dead. 


WILL AUTOMATION COME SLOWLY? 


The second notion that I feel we must question is the idea that 
automation will come slowly. This perhaps is based on an examina- 
tion of historical trends of the past. 
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It is true that more than 100 years was needed for the steam engine 
to be widely adopted in industry. It took more than 50 years for elec- 
tric power to come into general use. Some present-day computer in- 
stallations require years of planning. Moreover, business and indus- 
try certainly will not scrap many billions of dollars worth of 
existing equipment overnight. 

Even if there were an incentive to do so, replacements of that kind 
would obviously be limited by the ability of the economy to produce 
the new equipment. But I think we must look at the other side of 
the picture. 

The cost of automation equipment like computers is being constantly 
reduced, and the number produced is being expanded. I might inter- 
polate that a , deal of this progress is very recent. 

There has been a trend toward miniaturization of components, 
which has both increased the power and decreased the size of com- 
puters, and is likely to decrease their cost as well. There do not ap- 
pear to be any insuperable shortages of manpower or of materials 
which would stand in the way of a large expansion of output of auto- 
mation equipment over the next few years, if the demand for it were 
to rise. 

Such a rise in demand may be spurred by powerful incentives. 
One aircraft manufacturer, for example, reports that a large new 
machine which operates on principles of numerical control and which 
cost $500,000 pays for itself in savings in about 90 days. If a $500,000 
machine can pay for itself in 90 days, obviously there is an extremely 
strong incentive to borrow money for 90 days in order to acquire 
that machine. 

And from the broader economic standpoint, savings of this magni- 
tude obviously create the possibility of a sharp and sudden increase in 
saving in that particular sector of the economy. 

One brake on investment has been considered to be the rate of 
saving, which tends to be fairly stable over long periods of time. 
But clearly if a particular manufacturer can realize savings of this 
kind, he has overcome a substantial impediment to investment even 
when it involves the scrapping of perfectly good equipment. 

The savings don’t have to be as dramatic as that in order to induce 
businessmen to replace perfectly good capital equipment with the 
latest thing or a later thing. I would cite the example of the airlines, 
which today are spending billions of dollars in order to buy jet air- 
craft, even though they now have hundreds of older propeller-driven 
planes that are still completely airworthy. 

The point is that the venturesome competitor who invests in the 
newest equipment may be able to achieve such great savings and to 
attract customers so powerfully that other firms in the industry will 
be compelled to invest in the same or better equipment simply in order 
to remain in business. 

Senator Ranpoten. The experience of Capital Airlines is very in- 
teresting in this respect. In 1955, Capital became the first domestic 
airlines to put jet-prop planes into actual service. Aviation experts 
estimate that Capital’s pioneering efforts speeded up the introduction 
of jet service by larger, financially stronger domestic airlines by 3 to 
5 years. Yet Capital, because of its weaker financial position, is now 
in economic difficulties created by its forward-looking policies. Other 
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airlines have benefited from Capital’s experience in daring to be 
ditferent. 

Dr. Kiiurnesworru. I think there is another aspect of the introduc- 
tion of jets which points up a very important lesson with regard to 
this whole automation development. 

As you know, the introduction of the jet airliners ws made possible 
in large measure by enormous military expenditures for the develop- 
ment of jets for defense purposes. I don’t think we would have had 
the jets nearly as soon as we did if the aircraft companies had not been 
able to work out the bugs in jet aircraft for military purposes. 

Similarly I earlier mentioned the development of numerical con- 
trol. That was a project that was financed from its inception by the 
Air Force, and most of the numerically controlled machines that are 
now in use are actually owned by the Air Force. 

But the technique itself, which I feel is a fundamentally revolu- 
tionary technique, is now spreading through other parts of our 
economy. One of the basic causes of the rapid development of auto- 
mation is the extremely heavy investment that our military forces 
have made in research and development. 

I would say, going back to the matter of competitive factor in the 
introduction of automation, that something like what we have been 
talking about seems to have happened in the automobile industry. 
Even the smallest and financially weakest company in the industry 
has spent millions of dollars on automation equipment. 

In an automobile plant, an engine line that is 5 years old is obsolete 
from the competitive standpoint. In some industries, the progress of 
automation may very well be extremely slow, as so many people as- 
sume. But I think it is erroneous and dangerous to exclude the pos- 
sibility that automation will progress quite rapidly in others. 

I have the impression, for example, that mechanized bookkeeping is 
spreading quite rapidly in banking. I know my own bank in Lansing 
has just introduced a machine which can do the work of 400 people 
with the assistance of about 75 people. 

The matter of speed is a crucial factor in measuring impact. The 
introduction of the steam engine had many disruptive side-effects; 
imagine the impact if its use had become general in 20 years instead 
of in a hundred years. 

Every laborsaving invention necessitates some redistribution of the 
labor force. The labor market, on which we rely for such redistribu- 
tion, is likely to work slowly and inefficiently wien large numbers of 
people are involved. Millions of excess workers have been moved out 
of agriculture in the past few decades, but the farm labor supply is 
still greatly in excess of what is really needed to produce food and 
fiber for our Nation. 

The point is that our present institutional framework is much bet- 
ter able to handle change which comes slowly than that which comes 
rapidly. It is of great importance, therefore, that we try to judge 
how rapidly automation is moving. Too little effort of this kind 1s 
being made today. 


UPGRADING LABOR FORCE 


The third—and final—notion that must be critically reexamined is 
that automation will require massive upgrading of the labor force. 
The case studies that have been made thus far certainly cast con- 
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siderable doubt on this notion. Job requirements have increased in 
some instances, but usually so little that in-plant training programs 
of brief duration have met the need. 

The need for certain types of skilled maintenance workers has in- 
creased in some automated plants, though not all. It is true that com- 
pletely unskilled jobs usually decline considerably when a plant or 
office is automated. But, generally speaking, the jobs that remain 
do not seem to have a markedly higher skill content. In fact, we have 
made so much progress in developing “reliable complexity,” as Vanne- 
var Bush terms it, that skill content is actually reduced in a surpris- 
ingly large number of cases. 

Most of us would agree, I think, that a 1960 automobile is a more 
complicated machine than one of 30 years ago; but—traffic hazards 
aside—the 1930 car probably required substantially more skill of the 
driver than today’s does. 

Actually, we have a very limited basis as yet for judging the extent 
to which upgrading or downgrading of the labor force will result 
from automation. We are getting some ideas as to what is happening 
to particular jobs when operations are automated. We know next 
to nothing about what happens to the people who are displaced. 

The man who loses a semiskilled factory job may end up in a low- 
skilled service job. Engineers have been scarce in recent years, but 
computers are rapidly developing the ability to perform certain kinds 
of their work. Numerical control may rapidly render obsolete the 
skills of many of today’s highly paid craftsmen. Many of the thous- 
ands of junior executives that our collegiate schools of business are 
grinding out these days may in a few years find their jobs being taken 
over by decision-making machines. 

Indeed, one of the students of automation is willing to assume that 
in 10 years we will have the technical capability of building machines 
to perform any productive function that is performed by men today. 
Economic feasibility will retard the realization of this technical 
capability. But it would be a great mistake to think that it is only the 
low-skilled jobs that can be mechanized. 

It may be more realistic to say that the jobs most likely to resist 
automation are those that are simply not worth automating. The im- 
plications of these possibilities for education, and for the frequently 
heard recommendation that we embark upon a massive retraining pro- 
gram to solve unemployment, are so obvious that they need not be 
detailed. 

SUMMARY 


Let me summarize briefly. Automation isa special kind of mechani- 
zation which is rapidly growing in importance. Its principles are 
applicable to an enormous variety of gainful activities. Still we do 
not yet have a firm basis for anticipating what its ultimate impact will 
be. We do not know how heavily our labor markets will be burdened 
with the task of redistributing displaced workers. We do not know 
what new skills may be needed tomorrow, or what skills will be com- 
pletely obsolete. ese are matters of the greatest importance to. 
those responsible for employment and manpower planning. 

The search for answers to these questions is probably a task beyond 
the means of single individuals, or even university research institutes. 
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Most large foundations are so tradition-bound that it is extremely 
difficult to interest them in problems as new and urgent as those posed 
by automation. The Bureau of Labor Statistics has made some excel- 
lent case studies in this field, but it has neither the resources nor the 
freedom to tackle some of the crucial questions affecting public policy. 
In my opinion, this subcommittee could perform a oreat service in 
its assigned area by causing a comprehensive and continuing study of 
automation and its impacts to be undertaken, either by the Govern- 
ment or under its sponsorship. 

Senator Ranpotpu. Do you have knowledge of how mechanization 
in the coal mines has reduced the number of employees in that basic 
industry. 

Dr. Kitirneswortn. I have a general knowledge. Coal mining is 
a very interesting industry from the standpoint of technology in that 
productivity has increased so very, very rapidly in the coal mines. 

If I remember the figures correctly, man-hour productivity has in- 
creased about 60 percent in the bituminous mines over the last 10 
years, which is one of the highest rates of increase for any industry 
other than agriculture. I think that bituminous mining certainly 
provides an example of some of the benefits and some of the problems 
that may develop out of automation. 

Senator Ranpotrn. This is perhaps the most dramatic paradox in 
modern industrial development: the productivity being substantially 
increased, and the lesser number of employees being very acutely 
affected. 

Dr. Kiit1nesworts. I would say that bituminous mining is prob- 
ably the outstanding example in the industrial field. I would say that 
agriculture is an even more outstanding example than coal mining. 

The problems that Professor Johnson discussed earlier this after- 
noon arise to a very considerable degree out of the fact that produc- 
tivity per man-hour has increased almost 100 percent in agriculture 
in the last 10 years. Of course, this has been due less to automa- 
tion than to such factors as improved fertilizers, and so on. 

Senator Ranpotpex. What has happened in West Virginia’s coal in- 
dustry—as a result of automation—certainly substantiates what you 
are saying. The Bureau of Mines reports that coal production aver- 
aged 139 million tons a year in West Virginia from 1949 to 1958, 
with production increasing from 123 million tons in 1949 to 157 mil- 
lion tons in 1957. But employment declined 50 percent from over 
124,000 to 62,000 mineworkers while productivity increased 73 percent 
(from 6.17 to 10.66 tons per man per day). And although produc- 
tion in 1958 and 1959 was about the same—118 to 119 million tons— 
employment continued to decline while productivity continued its 
upward trend. 

Dr. Kiiurneswortn, I think we are beginning to see the same sort 
of thing showing up in other industries, Senator; for example, in the 
automobile industry. The automobile industry is turning out today 
more units than it was turning out, say, in 1957; yet with substantially 
fewer employees, and the change in the automobile industry may have 
been even more spectacular than it appears, for a rather important 
technical reason. 

One important difference between coal mining and agriculture on 
the one hand and manufacturing industries, such as automobiles on 
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the other hand, is that most of the research and development for ag- 
riculture and mining are carried on outside the industry. The peo- 
ple who do the research and development are not carried as employees 
of that industry. 

Therefore in agriculture and mining you see what you might call 
the pure productivity effects showing up, whereas in manufacturing 
industry most of the research and development is carried on by em- 
ployees of the particular industry involved. mos 

In the last 6 or 8 years there has been a very substantial increase in 
employment in those industries in the research and development func- 
tion. Now the man-hours, in the usual productivity index, the man- 
hours of these people involved in research and development are 
counted in as part of the current man-hours, even though these people 
may not yet be contributing directly to production. 

Therefore, the productivity index tends to obscure precisely what 
is happening in manufacturing industry, whereas in agriculture and 
coal mining, because research and development is in a separate area, 
you can see some of the effects much more immediately, much more 
directly. Do I make myself clear on that point ? 

Senator Ranpoien. Yes. 


CAREFUL STUDY OF RATE AND IMPACT OF AUTOMATION NEEDED 


Mr. Merrick. There are two things that I was interested in. One 
of them with respect to the future plans of the subcommittee. 

To what extent do you think that the Joint Economic Committee 
hearings on automation have sufficiently covered this field? The prob- 
lem is if they haven’t, then perhaps there is something that we should 
be doing, because certainly this is an important aspect of the employ- 
ment and manpower picture. 

Dr. Kriurncswortu. I believe that those hearings of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee serve an extremely useful purpose in bringing out 
some pertinent information, and in providing an opportunity for the 
discussion of a number of points of view. 

I don’t think that they meet the basic underlying need for careful 
and original study of the rate of progress of automation, and detailed 
study of some of its impacts. What was presented in those hearings 
was mainly of opinion and viewpoints, whereas we need some pains- 
taking careful and extensive gathering of actual data on such things 
as what is happening to skills as devices such as numerical control come 
into use. 

It would seem offhand that there will be a tremendous impact on 
skills. If I am correct in thinking that automation represented a 
development of very great significance, then a great many of the 
fundamental assumptions that have been made in our manpower 
planning may have to be revised. I am not in a position to say that 
that is the case. 

There certainly is enough information available right now, however, 
to raise the question, and to make it seem highly essential that we un- 
dertake some investigations of the impact of automation to determine 
whether the assumptions that we have held are still completely valid. 

Mr. Merrick. Some of our hearings in the Unemployment Com- 
mittee developed the notion that we should have an interdepartmental 
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agency, since it would involve training, education, and other relevant 
areas, to deal with some of the things you are talking about, to make 
some of the studies available to businessmen, labor leaders, the kind 
of data on which they can rely during collective bargaining. Does this 
sort of thing make any sense to you, or is this what you are really 
thinking about ? 

Dr. Kruiinesworru. Well, I feel, No. 1, that the Federal Govern- 
ment probably is the agency that is most capable of undertaking the 
kind of basic study that is needed. 

No. 2, I would be a little reluctant to comment very specifically 
about the efficacy of an interdepartmental committee. 

My experience in government is rather limited, but what experience 
I have had seems to indicate that interdepartmental committees often 
spin their wheels to a large extent. 

Offhand I should think that it might be preferable to set up some 
agency within one part of the Government, perhaps the Department 
of Labor Statistics has made a start in this area—or perhaps some 
other administrative arrangement might be worked out. 

I think that details of the administrative arrangements are prob- 
ably less important than the determination to undertake some study 
of this kind on a continuing basis. 

Senator Ranpouew. Dr. Killingsworth, we are grateful for your 
testimony. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Kiiurxesworrn. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Ranpoten. Dr. Ginzberg, we are pleased to have you come 
before the subcommittee. I personally know of your reputation as 
an economist, educator, and a consultant in government. Will you 
proceed ¢ 


STATEMENT OF ELI GINZBERG, PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS, COLUM- 
BIA UNIVERSITY, AND DIRECTOR OF STAFF STUDIES, NATIONAL 
MANPOWER COUNCIL 


Dr. Grnzperc. If I may comment on your generous comments, Mr. 
Chairman, I think I would like to wear a specific hat or two, but not 
all of my hats today. I currently serve in multiple-government rela- 
tionships, including a consultant relationship to the Secretary of Labor 
and to the Secretary of the Army, and I may say some things that 
they may not agree with. 

Since the National Manpower Council is composed of distinguished 
citizens who determine its policy positions and I am only the director 
of staff studies, and my colleague Professor David is the executive 
director, I think I had better talk today.as a professor of economics in 
the Graduate School of Business at Columbia and as the director of 
conservation of human resources project, which President Eisenhower 
started 10 years ago at the university, and which is concerned with 
basic research in human resources. 

I would like to say that the establishment of your subcommittee 
is an important milestone in the development and understanding of 
manpower and human resources. When we began our research at 
Columbia 10 years ago, we answered the phone by saying, “Human 
Resources.” At that time the term was so strange that some people 
thought that we were a human abattoir, that we were selling arms, 
legs, eyes. The establishment of a permanent subeommittee of the 
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Senate on Manpower and Employment makes me feel very good about 
progress in this area. 

There are five general impressions that I have acquired by working 
in this field and that I would like to share with you by way of a 
beginning. Then I want to identify four basic facts of the subject, 
and then I want to deal with what I think will be the major man- 
power problems to be faced by the Federal Government. I am talk- 
ing today particularly about the Federal Government; I would have 
a different emphasis in talking to other groups. 


MANPOWER IS A YOUNG DISCIPLINE 


I am impressed, first, that the field of manpower and human re- 
sources is a young discipline. It is younger than nuclear physics. 
That means that we are very short of good people. We don’t have 
as many good people as we need either in Government or in the 
universities, and I think this has some implications that I would like 
to make explicit later on for the subcommittee. 


MANPOWER DEALS WITH HUMAN BEINGS 


The second point is that manpower is a very difficult field because 
of the fact that it deals with people, and involves their basic rights, 
privileges, and responsibilities. You cannot be as managerial in deal- 
ing with manpower as you can with natural resources, or you are 
going to really undermine the very nature of a democratic society. 

You can help people, but you cannot push them around. This is an 
important fact with serious implications, and a lot of present man- 
power thinking is poor because of a failure to understand that. 

Senator Ranpotpen. As you probably know, Dr. Ginzberg, Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corp. has set an excellent example for Ameri- 
can industry in respecting the rights of its employees. Kaiser’s new 
aluminum plant at Ravenwood, W. Va., has won the admiration and 
respect of citizens throughout our State because of its enlightened 
policies. 

When Kaiser first came to Ravenswood, it encouraged private build- 
ers to construct apartments near its plant to accommodate workers 
attracted from outside the community. But many of the apartments 
weren’t occupied during the first year because the workers preferred 
to commute 3 hours or more a day from their own homes. This illus- 
trates how we must always consider the unpredictable human element 
in discussing the Nation’s manpower problems. 


MANPOWER IS A PROBLEM FOR MANY AGENCIES OF GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Grnzpera. The third general impression that I have is that there 
can never be any one agency, not even the Federal Government with 
its unique position of power and influence and resources, that can deal 
with the manpower problem alone. 

It is in the nature of the manpower problem that you have to deal 
with the individual, with the educational institutions, with industry, 
with government at all levels, and with voluntary organizations, and 
that makes it that much more complicated. 

The problem goes far beyond coordination within the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 
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MANPOWER MUST BE RELATED TO ECONOMIC POLICY 


I think there is much to be said for having a specific manpower 
focus in the Federal Government, but I would like to emphasize that 
one can only go part of the way via the manpower focus, because the 
major leverage for effecting manpower changes in our society is 
through economic policy broadly defined. In terms of Senator 
Clark’s bill, my bias is to keep the manpower problem from getting 
too isolated from general economic policy. 

It is important to bring the manpower problem into visibility, but 
there are only certain things one can do by working on manpower 
directly. 

I remember that in World War ITI when I served under General 
Somerville as a consultant on manpower and personnel, the Army 
became aware that it ought to be more efficient in the use of limited 
service manpower, but many experts became so preoccupied with 
manpower, that they forgot that the Army had a war to win which 
required people who could be put into the line to fight. Pretty soon 
we had such a good conservation program for limited servicemen 
that we were out of balance with regard to the combat troops. This 
is just an extreme illustration. 


MANPOWER POLICY HAS BEEN DETERMINED BY INDIRECTION 


The fifth point I want to make is that a lot of things get done in 
the manpower field by indirection rather than by direction. I would 
say that the Congress liberal support via the GI bill for veterans 
contributed more to raising the quality of manpower resources of 
the United States than any other single act I know of in recent 
decades. It was done by indirection. That is by wanting to do 
something for the veterans in appreciation for what they had done 
for the country, the Congres made it possible for several million men 
to reopen their occupational choices, to go back to school to raise 
themselves several rungs in the skill ladder. 

It was also in World War II that because the Army was getting 
half a million illiterates primarily, but not exclusively, from the 
South, it engaged in a forced educational program which I believe 
was one of the most important positive results of World War II. 
That is, something like a half million men who had reached adult- 
hood and could not read and write finally learned how to read and 
write because they were pulled into the Army. 


FOUR BASIC MANPOWER QUESTIONS 


The four basic questions that I want to identify, and I think they 
are the perennial questions, are: Do you have enough people? Do 
you have enough qualified people? Do you have the people that you 
need in the right places? Are you using them properly ? 

I do not think that in the 1960’s Congress is going to be partic- 
ularly preoccupied with whether the United States has enough peo- 
ple. I do not think there will be any major change in the immigra- 
tion laws. 

I would like to comment on the question that was asked of Dr. 
Johnson, whether something ought to be done with the Mexican mi- 
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grants. I have been studying that problem because the National Man- 
power Council is currently engaged in a study of the waste of man- 
power, and one of my assignments has been the preparation of a staff 
chapter on the migrants. With respect to manpower one frequently 
encounters an anomalous situation. You can have too many people 
on the farm, which I believe is how Dr. Johnson testified, but you can 
be still short in a large number of specific types of people that you 
need. 

It is always a question of whether general considerations should 
govern or whether a discussion of special situations calls for special 
action. I do not want to get involved at any length in revisions of 
Public Law 78, but if the United States does not need all of the 
450,000 Mexicans coming in each year, we may still have a problem 
that can be met only by certain special arrangements that would have 
less serious impact upon the domestic agricultural labor. 

As to the second question of whether we have enough qualified peo- 
ple, I would always answer with an unequivocal no. In an open sys- 
tem in which research is stressed, you never had as many good peo- 
ple as you need. The big problem from society’s point of view is how 
much more money to invest in the education and training of people 
in order to get more qualified people. We really are not as smart 
as we ought to be about the criteria for investment in education and 
training. 

We have a loose notion that we ought to do more and I agree with 
that, but I think this is the kind of a problem about which a society 
like ours ought to have more understanding. Where is the point 
of optimum investment in order to obtain more qualified people? 

As to the third question of getting people in the right places, the 
problem is increasingly complicated in our society because of the abil- 
ity of business to attract and retain good people, and the difficulty 
experienced by the nonprofit sectors of the economy in their efforts 
to do likewise. The arguments about the shortages of teachers, the 
arguments about the difficulties of getting medical personnel, all re- 
flect the fact that the nonprofit sectors of the economy have a hard 
time competing with profit sectors. 

Unless we can help with the financing and underpinning of the non- 
profit sectors, to give them more pull in the market, we may go back- 
ward in some of our most strategic areas. 

I was very distressed to see several good people going back to 
Fortune and Time and Life after serving the President of the United 
States because they could not make a living, or at least a decent living 
working for the Government of the United States. 

There are many inverse incentives at work but as long as the basic 
operations in the nonprofit economy, such as the universities, Govern- 
ment, and so on, can at least keep pace with the inflationary movements 
and the generalized gains in the other sections, there is a chance to 
keep some balance. But if they lag behind as they have over at least 
10 to 15 years we will pay a very big price. 

The fourth point about properly using people, bothers me very 
much. It is one of the major areas of manpower waste in this 
country. 

When General Motors prides itself that it has four men deep for 
each executive job, that simply indicates to me that it is making en- 
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tirely too much money, because it should not be able to afford four 
good men back of every job. This is wasteful. 

Senator RanpotrH. Why does General Motors speak with pride of 
this fact? They must have a reason. 

Mr. Grnzpera. They think that it attests to their management skills 
to have such competent personnel in such large numbers. 

It is the same thing, I think, that leads a military commander to 
build up if he can as strong personnel as possible so ‘that he is ready 
for any emergency. The question is whether, viewing the society as 
a whole, r the organization as a whole, whether this makes sense, 

I am diatiaibed by the governmental contract system, and the ease 
with which contractors can bid against each other and engage in waste- 
ful recruiting and in other practices, all of which tends toward the 
wasteful use of personnel. I just wanted to identify these four crucial 
facets of the manpower issue. 

Now, as to the major problems that I think will be particularly 
prominent as far as the Federal Government is concerned in the 
decade ahead. I have 10 and I will mention each briefly. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IS FIRST MANPOWER PROBLEM 


The first one is very important. Iam concerned by the fact that the 
level of employment may not be adequate in the absence of special 
efforts to provide employment for everybody who is going to want 
and need employment in the 1960's, 

We are going to have a sizable increase in the number of young 
people coming into the labor market. We must not forget the sizable 
number of women who want to work, and the very sizable numbers of 
the underemployed that Dr. Johnson talked about, as well as the 
unemployed. 

I think it ought to be an objective of the Federal Government and 
of the Nation as a whole to create that level of employment that most 
nearly makes it possible for everybody who is capable and interested 
in having a job. 


NEED TO RETRAIN STRANDED PERSONS TO USEFUL JOBS 


The second problem has to do with the necessity to do much more 
than we are now doing to help relocate and retain stranded popula- 
tions—a point of special interest to Senator Randolph in view of con- 
ditions in West Virginia. 

I am bothered, as was Dr. Johnson, by the large numbers of people 
who are still on the farm only because they have no other place to 
go. They are not really being productive on the farm. I do not 
know how many millions, but it is surely over 1 million, who are on 
our farms who would move if they could move. But there is no place 
where jobs are waiting for them. 

Next we have stranded industrial communities, which need special 
type assistance. 

Then we have a considerable number of unemployed older workers 
who ought to be aided when management is unable to do so, particu- 
larly those who are displaced because of automation or because of a 
decline of the industry. 
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REDUCTION OF DISCRIMINATION IN EMPLOYMENT 


The third major point that I want to put on the record is that we 
need to use much more the power of the Federal Government, both 
administratively and legislatively, to reduce wastes due to discrimina- 
tion. This means discrimination not only against Negroes and other 
ethnic and racial minorities, but also the substantial discrimination 
that is still practiced with respect to women, older people, and similar 
groups. Added up, this results in a sizable amount of waste. 


MILITARY MANPOWER POLICIES MUST BE REAPPRAISED 


The next point has to do with my belief that the military manpower 
policies of the country—this is why I was careful to state earlier that 
I was not speaking in my capacity as consultant to the Army—are 
urgently in need of reappraisal. “It will become even more urgent 
shortly. 

The present draft, in my opinion, promulgates inequity that can 
only get worse and that no democracy should tolerate. My estimates 
indicate that not more than half of the young people now coming of 
military age will ever serve and that proportion will decline in the 
years ahead. 

Mr. Merrick. If I may ask the question, who is going to do this? 

Mr. Grnzperc. The Congress of the United States is responsible f for 
the Universal Military Training and Service Act which, In my opin- 
ion, was extended without adequate discussion. 

Mr. Merrick. Are there any private foundations who have under- 
taken this study ? 

Mr. Grxzrerc. The number of people who are expert in the area of 
military manpower is regrettably very limited. 

I told you earlier that I thought the number of competent people 
in the whole manpower field is limited. Military manpower experts 
are few but I think one could still find good people to take a serious 
look at the subject. 

We have begun to develop military institutes at Harvard and at 
Columbia and a few other places. One could find competent personnel 
to undertake a serious study of the military manpower problem. 
Policy has been made largely by default as far as I can see. 

I am bothered about the Reserves. I teach at a graduate school. 
Most of my brighter students try to sign up for 6 months and then 
they are liable for 514 years of Reserve duty. I have yet to find one 
who doesn’t consider it a total waste of time. 

The Federal Government is responsible for these policies and is 
now becoming more interested in manpower. Surely it should study 
this question and take appropriate action. 

I am disturbed by the fact that young people today try to figure 
the angles on how to avoid service. This is not a healthy stance. 
And yet they have no alternative but to do that under the present 
system. 

And finally, I am very much disturbed by the way in which un- 
certainties about service interfere with sound occupational plans. 
A young man cannot plan wisely if he does not know when he is 
going to be called, for how long, under what conditions, and so forth. 
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This makes for inefficient use of the emergent manpower of the 
country. 
Therefore, I think a reevaluation of military manpower policies in 


the light of the changing demographic situation is definitely called 
for. 







FEDERAL SUPPORT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 











The fifth area of the Federal Government’s responsibility has to do 
with the policies of the Federal Government with respect to the 
support of science. I feel very sensitive about this at the moment, 
since I am a member of the Advisory Council of the National Institute 
of Mental Health and have been doing my homework for 3 days 
now on how to give away about $80 million or maybe more that the 
Congress has appropriated for the present year. 

I think that the problem of the Federal Government’s relationship 
to higher education should no longer be pushed under the carpet. 
This has actually occurred over the last 10 to 15 years, That is, the 
Federal Government found it possible to make research funds avail- 
able to institutions of higher learning but it has never really considered 
its proper role with respect to higher education. 

Since the institutions of higher education are the only ones that train 
ences: and technical personnel at high levels, I think we will get 
etter policies and more for our money, and will have less waste on all 
fronts, if we finally try to establish rational approaches. 

The outstanding illustration is that about 25 percent of the op- 
erating budgets of medical schools are now being underwritten by the 
National Institutes of Health, I do not think this is a good way to 
support medical schools. 

I think we should decide whether they need support; and if they do, 
give them the money. When a program is supported indirectly, a lot 


. 


of overhead structure gets encrusted, and a lot of money is lost along 
the way. 

As a research man, I have a very strong feeling, that a large amount 
of the money going into specific projects, which is the way in which 
the Federal Government has worked out its basic system of support, 
is the least desirable approach. Now, I realize that there has been 
progress in favor of grants and programmatic support, but not nearly 
enough. 

Mr. Merrick. Of course, the Federal Government support of higher 
education has been mostly in the scientific and related fields. 

Mr. Grnzperc. That was my next point under this heading. I 
think that the whole question of the country’s future needs for pro- 
fessional and scientific manpower ought to be faced up to, and then 
the method of support should be one that permits the maximum 
degree of freedom to the individual, rather than attempting from 
Washington to draw people into particular fields. 

The one thing I know about manpower forecasts is the danger 
of specifying the number of particular specialists we will need 10 
years hence. Such forecasts are almost sure to be wrong. Moreover, 
the notion that the leadership of a country should consist only of 
natural scientists and engineers without adequate numbers trained 
in languages, geography, economics, politics, and so on, seems to be 
an unbalanced and dangerous concept. 
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So I would like to see the principle of broad support for higher 
education, and as much freedom as possible for the individual to study 
what he wants to study. To illustrate the point of what a bad job one 
can do in forecasting: the former dean at Columbia, Dr. Pegram, 
could not place a physicist in American industry up to 1939. He had 
to misclassify them as chemists. 

Well, starting in 1940 they quickly became the most highly paid 
among the entire scientific group. 

I don’t know what is going to happen in 5 years, whether biologists 
may not come into their own, but something is going to change, and 
it would be the better part of wisdom for the Federal Government to 
stay out of the guessing games. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TRAINING AND CAREERS 


The sixth general point is to think through the relationship be- 
tween training and educational opportunities on the one hand and 
career Opportunities on the other. 

One of the things that has been bothering me is the fact that if 
we focus only on education and training we may end up with trained 
persons without proper jobs that is where the skills that they have 
acquired can be used. 

I have watched over the last 10 years the university efforts con- 
nected with the development of various institutes—Russian institutes, 
Middle East institutes, African institutes, and I think it is fair to say 
that these institutes have in general developed faster than suitable 
jobs. 

The universities have been able to absorb some of these graduates 
and business and the Federal Government have taken others. 

But while some of these now have found jobs in the Federal 
Government, they really do not have adequate career opportunities. 
For instance, where in the U.S. Government today can a man look 
forward to serving as an African expert? There is no opportunity 
to do so. 

While we are talking about a limited number of specialists, these 
are crucially important people. We must think about career posi- 
tions whenever we contemplate the expansion of training. 

There is a related aspect to this problem. It is an error to think of 
government, universities, and business as three unrelated job areas. 
There is a considerable movement even now of personnel among and 
between them. But barriers to such movement still remain. 

The President recently made a speech at Notre Dame advocating 
legislation to facilitate the movement of businessmen into govern- 
ment. This is an important aspect of a still larger problem which 
should in my opinion be explored from all angles and corrective 
action taken. 

I have been impressed over the years that some smart corporations 
know the value of picking up good men who have worked for 
government but many others do not. Improved career opportunities 
for specialists is the sixth general point that I want to make, 


EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM NEEDS STRENGTHENING 


The seventh proposition involves the strengthening of the basic 
educational system of the country. 
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In the book that I wrote with my colleague, Dr. Bray—“The Un- 
educated, 1953”°—we found differential rates of illiteracy of about 
20 to 1 between the States of South Carolina and Lowa. 

Children are a national resource, not a local asset or liability. I 
believe it is reprehensible for the Federal Government. not to estab- 
lish and maintain at least a minimum level of service for children, 

The late Senator Taft could hardly have been accused of having 
been a radical. It was clear to him, however, that some Federal 
support should be given to those States that made a serious effort but 
could not maintain minimally adequate schools. 

The logic of Federal support is reinforced when it is considered 
in relation to the mobility factor that Dr. Johnson was talking about. 
I would like to stress that many people from Alabama, Mississippi, 
and South Carolina will eventually become citizens of California, 
Illinois, and New York. 

It is beyond my comprehension why the citizens of Illinois, New 
York, and California cannot understand they have a major stake in 
what goes on in the South. So I would like to stress that Congress, 
as the National Government, should establish as a general principle 
that children represent a national resource, and that their minimum 
preparation for life is a national obligation which the Federal Gov- 
ernment must fulfill if the States are unable to do so. 

In addition to education requiring more financial support, it also 
could profit greatly from good research. But I am not very op- 
timistic, frankly, about the Office of Education, even under its pres- 
ent improved structure, taking the lead. 

Education represents by far the biggest industry in the country. 
Since more than 40 million people are involved, the lack of serious 
educational research means that we will continue to get a relatively 
low productivity per dollar expended. 

At the same time that it increases its support for education, I 
would hope that the Federal Government would try to get a better 
return on its money by encouraging educational research. 

Let me illustrate the importance of research by calling your atten- 
tion to one specific area which needs looking at very much. We have 
standards as to minimum age when young people can go to work, 
as well as laws and regulations controlling when they can stop school. 
Possibly a fifth to a fourth of all young people above 14 are in my 
opinion being harmed being forced to remain in school. That means 
we have trapped ourselves by indiscriminately holding on to certain 
broadly desirable objectives. While I favor the general elongation of 
schooling, I am not in favor of elongation for its own sake. 

I want do not favor it when the school cannot help certain kinds 
of youngsters. This does not mean that they are bad youngsters or 
that they cannot learn. They can learn, but they cannot learn in 
the conventional school environment. 

I have, therefore, urged—and now I am urging the Federal Gov- 
ernment—to take a long, hard look at our labor and educational stand- 
ards to determine what alternative patterns might be developed to 
help certain types of younger ple mature through a combined 
work and school experience. This will only further increase the 
urgency of maintaining a high employment level. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF YOUTH APART FROM SCHOOL 


The eighth point has to do with the improvement of developmental 
opportunities other than the school. The school, in my opinion, is the 
central institution in a democratic society to prepare young people 
for work and life. But there are others that are also important. 

We have made sizable improvements on the health front. We have 
done considerable, but not nearly enough, on the housing front. The 
urban renewal program is not what it ought to be. But these are 
areas where I do not have special competence. 

I want to talk just a little about the national aspects of the welfare 
program, more particularly public assistance, and related programs, 
especially as they relate to children. 

It appears anomalous, at least to me, for the Federal Government to 
put a large amount of money into public welfare, and permit the 
States and the localities to deny help to people in need because they 
fail to meet. residence requirements. 

I think the Federal Government has a major responsibility when 
it makes money available, to see to it that all needy citizens share in 
the use of these moneys. Whether a citizen moved recently from 
Florida to New York or from New York to California is not a rele- 
vant consideration. 

The States may be entitled to do what they want with their own 
money, but they surely should not have the right to determine who 
gets Federal money. 

I would therefore very strongly urge that the residence requirements 
on welfare programs, which are doubly harmful since they affect not 
only adults but children, should be eliminated. 

In passing, I want to point out that the recent White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth—I was the chairman of the committee 
on studies—strongly recommended action along these lines. 

I think that the migrants represent a special responsibility of the 
Federal Government. The States, and more particularly the locali- 
ties, are frequently ill-equipped to cope with the migrant problem. 
Migrants should be looked at as wards of the Federal Government. 
We may soon reach a point in the development of agriculture—I am 
not quite as optimistic as Dr. Johnson but he knows much more about it 
than I do—where we may be able to dispense with interstate migrants. 
But, until we do, I would stress that this is an area of primary re- 
sponsibility for the Federal Government. 


ALERTNESS TO NEW AND SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


The ninth general point I want to make is a catchall which I have 
defined as “alertness to new and special problems.” 

Most of the points that I have mentioned represent continuing 
problem areas for the Federal Government. In each decade, however, 
special problems will arise and Congress should seek to be alert to 
them, as quickly as possible before they have more difficulties to cope 
with. 

For instance, automation, with which Professor Killingsworth dealt 
at length, should be looked into with care. This subcommittee, or some 
other committee, should continue to be concerned with the problems of 
older persons. This is clearly an increasingly important area. 
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The importance of foreign competition, especially as regards areas 
where labor costs loom high, such as in textiles, warrant early and 

vareful attention so that if a revision in trade policy is called for it 
will not be done in haste and irresponsibility. 

Senator Javits recently introduced a bill on productivity councils. 
While I have some doubts, and wrote to him about his specific pro- 
posal, I think that he has identified an important problem area that 
this new Subcommittee on Manpower and Employment ought to be 
concerned with. Among the aspects of the problem w orthy of in- 
vestigation is: How do we stimulate productivity increases in areas 
where it has been lagging, such as housing ? 


NEED FOR MANPOWER 





SPECIALISTS 


My final point is the one that Mr. Merrick raised earlier relating to 
research and training in manpower. 

I think the easiest way to make it is to point out that we are spend- 
ing in this country probably between $11 to $12 billion annually on 
research and development. But in the last analysis we must remem- 
ber that, it is people, trained people, who carry on this research and 
development work and we know very little about them. 

It makes very little sense to me to spend $10, $11, or $12 billion on 
this activity without spending say a half of 1 percent on learning 
more about talented people. This is simply a way of making explicit 
a point that has much more general relevance. 

I would further say that the Federal Government, with a budget of 
80-odd billions of dollars, ought never to make an appropriation to a 
major department without allocating a small amount, perhaps a quar- 
ter or a half of 1 percent, to operational research to encourage the 
department to find out how it could carry out its work more efficiently 
and effectively. My 20-odd years of experience in the Federal Gov- 
ernment has led me to conclude that such efforts would prove very 
constructive. 

There is another research tangent that the Federal Government 
should explore. The former Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Mr. Folsom, has pointed out that he could always get money 
from Congress for the support of people, but he always s encountered 
difficulties in getting money to experiment in how to rehabilitate them, 
so as to get them off the relief rolls. 

The Departments that I know best seldom have budget authoriza- 
tion to undertake research. 

We had a discussion earlier about the State-Federal employment 
service. Here is an area where we need to learn much more than we 
now know about why the many people do not use it, what types of 
demonstrations might lead them to use it, what needs to be done to 
establish better rural-urban relationships to bring together the people 
who want jobs and the jobs that are available. 

Without a research aim, administraticn will always be limp. 


SUMMARY 


Let me summarize by stressing three points. I think that there are 
a large number of problems that a new Subcommittee on Employment 
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and Manpower ought to concern itself with, because the Federal Gov- 
ernment is already so heavily involved in them. 

Then there are major areas where the Federal Government’s par- 
ticipation is nonexistent or inadequate. Without heightened partici- 
pation of the Federal Government in education and other develop- 
mental services I do not think we can get the optimum development 
of the Nation’s human resources. 

Finally I think that there will always be special problems that the 
Subcommittee on Employment and Manpower will want to be alert to. 

Mr. Merrick. I wonder what help you might give to collect some 
of the experts you are in close touch with to attempt to put together 
a bill to accomplish your purposes in regard to more people in the 
manpower field. 

This doesn’t have to be in great detail, but enough detail so that the 
subcommittee might develop a consensus on the bill and have some 
hearings on it with respect to this problem of research. 

Who are the people to help us do this with? You may want to tell 
me after a little bit of thought and consideration. 

Mr. Grnzperc. I do not want to respond too quickly off the top 
of my hat, but I do believe that if the problem of manpower and em- 
ployment is now recognized by the Senate as an important area of 
continuing concern, which I am very happy to see, it is important for 
the Senators to recognize at the outset that one of the great deficien- 
cies in the country is in the number of qualified people who have had 
training and experience in manpower planning. 

But while the ranks of qualified persons are thin, one could bring 
together a group of 6, 8, or 10 people who would have ideas as how 
best to move from where we are to where we ought to go. 

Senator Ranpotpx. Dr. Ginzberg, the subcommittee appreciates 
your testimony and we hope that you will, insofar as possible, cooper- 
ate with the staff in providing additional help. 

Mr. Ginzperc. I will be very glad, obviously, always to help the 
staff. 

Mr. Merrick. One thing that I might bring up with you before 

you go: 

. You raised the question of Senator Clark’s bill, of which Senator 
Randolph is the cosponsor, and said that you had some concern as 
to whether or not you should have manpower specialists thinking 
about manpower without wedding themselves to the economic aspects 
of it. We had some discussion about this at our hearings yesterday. 

There was a lot of thinking that a council of manpower advisers 
ought to have some sort of overlapping function with the Council of 
Economic Advisers. We are not quite sure whether they should be 
completely separate or at least occupy adjoining suites. 

Maybe you might think about that a little bit. 

Mr. Gryzpere. I have already put myself in contact with my col- 
league who was for. 414 years the Chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, Professor A. F. Burns, and plan to talk with him. 
I want to explore the whole question at some length with him. 

Mr. Merrick. I will be glad to hear about it. 

Mr. Ginzpere. Oh, yes, I will let you know what we come up with. 

Senator Ranpotpw. Again, thank you very much. 
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(The following letter is self-explanatory. It represents a summary 
of Dr. Ginzberg’s program and is inserted into the record at the 
direction of the chairman :) 

JUNE 29, 1960. 
Hon. Henry M. JACKSON, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on National Policy Machinery, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: You will recall our recent discussion about the need to 
include in any national policy machinery adequate governmental responsibility 
for the development of national manpower policies. 

As a nation we have adopted some measures for the orderly use and conserva- 
tion of our natural and material resources. We have done little, except by in- 
direction, with respect to our human resources. Nevertheless, there are many 
things which all levels of government, including the Federal Government, are 
now doing which affect the development and utilization of the Nation’s human 
resources. 

Federal machinery for formulating manpower policies must, of course, be 
closely related to machinery for formulating general economic policy y and to any 
machinery set up to consider education policy. In fact, in my view, education 
is a phase of the larger manpower problem. 

The Subcommittee on Employment and Manpower, a newly formed subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, has recently conducted 
general hearings on the mi: inpower problem. Among those who testified was 
Eli Ginzberg, professor of economics at Columbia University, Director of Human 
Resources (started by President Eisenhower 10 years ago), Director of Staff 
Studies of the National Manpower Council, and oftentimes consultant to many 
agencies of the Federal Government. I summarize the manpower program for 
the Federal Government presented by Dr. Ginzberg below (in my words rather 
than his), because it emphasizes the need for Federal machinery specifically 
charged with the duty of manpower policy formulation. 

(1) Because of the tremendous and certain increase in the Labor force, 
amounting to 7 million more young people in the 1960’s than entered in the 
fifties, and the expected 3 million additional number of women entrants in 
the labor force, the Federal Government will have to take special steps to 
assure a level of employment that will be adequate to those wanting and 
needing to work. (The average rate of growth between 1947 and 1959 at 
3.5 percent will be insufficient for this purpose. ) 

(2)_ Because of the rapid technological developments, not only in industry 
but on the farm, it is becoming increasingly clear that the Federal Govern- 
ment must increase substantially its aid to those people who become stranded. 
Such aid must include relocation and retraining so that citizens caught in 
this predicament can resume a productive life. 

(3) In a nation which is challenged in a worldwide struggle for men’s 
minds as well as in the economic order, we cannot afford to waste talent. 
For this interest, quite apart from a moral duty which most of us feel, the 
Federal power, both administrative and legislative, must increasingly be 
used to reduce manpower waste arising from discrimination. 

(4) A complete review of the manpower policies of the armed services 
is necessary. The draft is an unpredictable and unsatisfactory experience 
for most of those who are caught up in it. Many escape it altogether. 

Many young men in the reserve program consider it a waste of time. Figur- 
ing angles to avoid service suggests unsoundness. Much manpower is 
hoarded despite its shortage in the civilian sectors of the economy. Man- 
power policies of the Defense Department need constant reevaluation. 

(5) The role of the Federal Government in its aid to higher education 
should be constantly under review. Many of the technical schools receive 
substantial portions of their budget from the Federal Government under the 
guise of research projects. Even our most important institutions of learn- 
ing would be seriously disrupted if such research projects were withdrawn. 
To those who are concerned about Federal control of our educational sys- 
tem, the present policy of encouraging research restricted to the specific field 
of inquiry must be recognized for what it is. The universities, in order to 
carry out their function in our free society, require Federal support. Direct 
grants are the only means for insuring maximum individual freedom. 

(6) There needs to be a better relationship between training and educa- 
tional opportunities, on the one hand, and career opportunities on the other. 
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The training of specialists costs money whether it be a farmer or a Mideast 
expert. The expenditure is justified only if there is a market for such 
skills. Many existing programs fall short on this test. 

(7) The basic educational system, apart from higher education, needs 
strengthening. The current burdens of our population growth have been 
a severe challenge to our primary schools and are about to become a chal- 
lenge to our high schools. The educational physical plant, the number and 
ability of our teachers, the necessity for research, and the adoption of new 
methods of instruction and training are all demanding of top priority 
attention. 

(8) Apart from education, there is a wide variety of governmental 
activity affecting the development of our children. Among these are pro- 
grams in the field of health, housing, and public assistance. Attention must 
be given to the scandalous conditions under which children of migrant 
families are brought up, and programs must be devised for those youngsters 
for whom a basic school education is unsuitable. 

(9) There is a continuing need for reviewing manpower problems arising 
from changes in the structure of our economy. Foreign competition, aid 
to underdeveloped countries, changing attitudes toward leisure, are ex- 
amples. Perhaps the most publicized and most important is technological 
change which we often identify as automation. 

(10) The field of manpower development and utilization is itself painfully 
short of qualified experts. It is a field requiring much research. A pro- 
gram to remedy these deficiencies would save the Federal Government many 
times what it would cost. 

I recently introduced S. 3555, entitled “The Manpower Act of 1960,” which 
would provide for a Council of Manpower Advisers in the Executive Office of 
the President, similar to the existing Council of Economic Advisers. I am 
not wedded to the precise machinery which the bill suggests. Proposals have 
been made by educators and scientists for similar “staff” councils to advise the 
President in those areas which are broader than the assigned responsibilities of 
existing governmental departments. There are, of course, many fields of policy 
formulation including economic policy which lend themselves to such treatment. 

During our hearings, I asked several of the witnesses to express themselves re- 
garding S. 3555. Unanimously, they recognized the need to fill the existing gap 
in manpower policy machinery. Their differences lay in the means to be 
chosen and the relationship of any new body to the Council of Economic Advisers 
and to other areas of Federal concern. Since introducing my bill I have received 
a considerable amount of mail from distinguished persons interested in various 
aspects of the manpower field. Their replies are similarly in favor of filling the 
gap, but they disagree on the method. In any case, it is quite clear to me that 
neither economic, manpower, nor educational policies can be intelligently de 
veloped unless the disciplines of all three are brought to bear upon the other 
two. And, of course, all must be related to the rest of the elements of national 
policy machinery which your subcommittee is considering. 

I attach a copy of S. 3555, together with a copy of my remarks which accom- 
panied the bill’s introduction. 

Sincerely, 


(Signed) Josern S. CLARK. 


P.S.—Involved as part of all this is the problem of obtaining adequate num- 
bers of trained and qualified personnel for Government service. 


Senator Ranpotrex. Mr. Morse. 
We know, Mr. Morse, of your familiarity with the subject and your 


experience in employee relations. Will you proceed in your own 
way ? 


STATEMENT OF GERRY E. MORSE, VICE PRESIDENT, MINNEAPOLIS- 
HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mr. Morse. I am Gerry E. Morse, of Edina, Minn., vice president, 
employer relations, of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., one of 
the world’s largest designers and producers of automatic controls. 
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Among my many activities, those pertinent to my topic today, which 
is expectations for skilled people over the next 10 to 15 years, are my 
Services Research Affiliate of Industrial Relations Center, University 
of Minnesota, member of the Columbia University seminar on labor, 
the Industrial Relations Council of the Wharton School of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, the Personnel Planning Council of the American 
Management Association, Personnel Advisory Council of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, the Board of Advisers of the 
National Society of Professional Engineers, and the Advisory Coun- 
cil on Unemployment Compensation for the State of Minnesota. 

Inasmuch as I have had less than a week prior to my appearance 
here today, there has not been time for specific research nor the 
development of new data for you in my presentation, 

I shall, therefore, try to relate my personal experience and already 
published materials to one of the major problem areas which you are 
studying. 

I refer now to Senator Randolph’s statement as reported in the 
press release of May 6; that is, to the problem of the impact of auto- 
mation and long-range projections of manpower requirements and 
resources both at wage-earning and professional levels, and measures 
to alleviate shortages. 

Recent experience in our industry, the automatic controls industry, 
does afford an interesting commentary on the U.S. Department of 
Labor pamphlet, “Manpower Challenge of the 1960's.” 

I shall not try to substantiate nor to attack any of the specific 
figures in this pamphlet. 

Mr. Merrick. May I interrupt there so that somebody coming along 
later, reading these words of ours, can cross-reference. 

This pamphlet you referred to was the subject of a very careful 
analysis and presentation by Seymour Wolfbein yesterday, the Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Labor, who is in charge of the group that pro- 
duced the study. 

Mr. Morst. What the figures are now is a matter of record. 

What they are projected to be 10 or 15 years hence are matters of 
technique and judgment. 

_ For my purposes today the variations in such projections are not 
important. 

Gertrude Deutsch of the National Industrial Conference Board Divi- 
sion of Economic Studies has recently published an analysis of various 
projections of gross national product. This appeared in the June 
1960 issue of the National Industrial Conference Board’s publication, 
The Business Record. 

With the exception of the very high rate projected by the Joint 
Economic Committee, all the forecasts she studied ranged between 3.4 
percent and 4.2 percent a year. This is a variation of less than 11 
percent either side of the midpoint. 

The range between the lowest and the highest results of these re- 
sponsible, careful prognosticators does not significantly alter their 
import relative to the problem with which we are here concerned. 

There is, of course, even less speculation about the additions to our 
labor force over the next 10 or 15 years. Everyone of these potential 
workers is already living. Any born hereafter are not a factor in 
today’s considerations because they will not attain minimum working 
age before the end of the period we are studying. 
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Our only unknown, therefore, is the kind of work for which they 
may be needed. 


MANPOWER PROBLEM IDENTIFIED 


Kven if we have an all-out war, the question will be the same: What 
is the best division to make of our manpower resources between our 
military needs and our needs to maintain a strong, sound, domestic 
economy 4 

Even if the Communist effort collapses and we are blessed suddenly 
with the prospect of international peace, the question will still be the 
same; that is: 

What division shall we make of our manpower between our oppor- 
tunities then to assist the development of sound, free economies in the 
liberated nations and our opportunities to develop an even higher 
standard of living here than we have ever before attained ? 

In this connection I should like to paraphrase certain remarks of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, a State in which Honeywell has for 
many years carried on extensive design and manufacturing operations. 

With an apology to Senator Clark and with what, to me, seem only 
slight alterations, I plagiarize his statement of May 16 in the U.S. 
Senate : 


The problem is nothing less than the problem of staffing freedom. We should 
look into the future and project the needs of our country for manpower 
at all levels. We should concern ourselves with the shortages or prospective 
shortages of highly trained people such as teachers, doctors, natural and social 
scientists, engineers, and persons trained to represent our country in working 
with other peoples abroad. 

We should also concern ourselves with the adequacy of the supply of sub- 
professional and skilled and semiskilled workers. 

We should consider whether the inducement of men and women to go into 
fields where they are needed are insufficient, and if they are insufficient, what 
might be done about it. 

We should concern ourselves with the ability of our training and educational 
institutions to prepare the number and kinds of people which the projections 
show will be required. 


As a foundation for my specific observations, I shall review briefly 
some of the underlying considerations. 
Now I am quoting myself: 


In a free society such as ours, individuals other than some of those in 
our institutions participate in the production of goods and services on a vol- 
untary basis. They are free to move in and out of the labor force as they 
may. choose. 

They are also free to move within the labor force between employment for 
hire and self-employment from one occupation to another and from one employer 
to another. Because of this freedom of movement, we are never able to deter- 
mine with accuracy just who are the unemployed. The true unemployed are 
only those who are out of work but able and willing to work. 

The first of these tests has some degree of subjectivity. The second is almost 
completely subjective. To date we have found no very reliable means for 
measuring this second factor. 

Although we do not wish to remove the freedom of individuals to choose and 
change their connection with the labor force, we do wish to avoid subjecting 
them to involuntary unemployment. 

From the individual’s point of view, the ideal is to be able to make whatever 
movements he wishes in and out of the labor force and within the labor force 
with such exact timing that he never lacks employment when he wants it. 

From the public’s point of view, the ideal is to have individuals free to move 
from contracting operations to expanding operations with such exact timing 
that we have neither labor shortages nor unemployment. 
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In other words, we want employees and employers so freely responsive to 
consumer demands that we can continue to maintain a steadily rising standard 
of living. 

What we are trying for and what I think the committee’s goal is, 
is to learn more about the movement of people and what advance 
preparation they need to make so that they can take advantage of 
opportunities concurrent where there is work, when they have to 
leave those occupations where work is short. 


WE MUST HELP OUR LABOR FORCE TO FIND NEW JOBS 


My proposal is not that we try to restrict the movements that are 
part of the industriality of our economy, but we, rather, equip our- 
selves and the members of our labor force to be more mobile, to be 
more quickly and effectively responsive to opportunities which exist 
in fields other than the ones that are going downward. 

Senator RanpoLteH. We are moving into a situation where the steel 
mills are going to be at a very reduced capacity in the next few weeks. 

I was in Wheeling, W. Va., last night, and people from Weirton 
Steel and Wheeling Steel told me of the drastic cutback, and they 
think this may continue for a long time. 

You wouldn’t contemplate thinking in terms of those people mov- 
ing into another area of work, would you? You would want them 
to stay in the steel industry because that is the industry they know, 
even though they may be out of work for months? 

Mr. Morse. At our present level of capability of developing and 
maintaining multiple skills, this seems like a very difficult task. But 
my answer would be “Yes,” to their change of work, rather than “No.” 

I would say that our longrun goal would be to combine occupa- 
tional capabilities much as an individual firm tries to combine product 
lines so that by shifting from one to the other we would more nearly 
level out the employment of all of our people. 

That is the purpose. 

I am not now suggesting a device. But I feel it is sounder to strive 
to accomplish that purpose than to strive to straitjacket the basic econ- 
omy and say that we will solve our problem by being satisfied with 
such a low level of productivity and such a low standard of living that 
we have sufficient margins so that people are always employed through 
that avenue. 

Following this particular point, then, it seems to me our goal is not 
just full employment. That, by itself, would be very easy. 

Instead, our goal is to attain full employment in connection with 
certain corollary goals such as freedom of individual movement, free- 
dom to advance to the fullest extent of the individual’s ability and 
determination, responsiveness to consumer demand, responsiveness to 
these changes in the economy to which we have just referred, and, 
with all, maintain a steadily rising standard of living for all. 

Now, this combination is very difficult to attain. 

It is important in striving to maintain full employment in company 
with our corollary goals that we keep constantly in mind that our 
constitutional republican form of government, coupled with our pri- 
vate enterprise competitive type of economy, has proven very much 
more successful than any other system we know in working toward this 
goal. 
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In seeking to improve our procedures so that we may more nearly 
maintain full employment therefor, we should make certain that our 
remedies do not run counter to our other goals and produce a net loss, 
rather than a net gain. 

As further experience is gained with automation, the evidence be- 
comes more and more conclusive that current and expected future 
developments are not essentially different from past experience with 
systematization, mechanization, and instrumentation. 

“Actual applications of so-called automated processes are depend- 
ent upon a sound economic return upon the money and effort invested 
in them. Therefore, such applications are indeed proving to be evo- 
lutionary, rather than revolutionary, in character and effect. 

Our own company experience affords an illustration. 


INTRODUCTION OF AUTOMATION DEPENDS ON MANY 
ECONOMIC FACTORS 


Inasmuch as we are in the business of designing and producing 
automatic control devices, equipment, and systems, you might expect 
that we would be big users of them. Certainly, we could get them 
at cost, which is even a step better than getting them wholesale. 

Not so. We have had very, very little automaticn of our work 
processes. The reason: simple economics. The devices, equipment, 
and systems we build tend to be largely of a low volume and in many 
cases a one-of-a-kind type of product. 

It simply would not be profitable for us to invest the capital or to 
hire, train, and maintain the necessary crews of setup and service 
personnel to use much automatic equipment to produce our product 
line. 

Our customers, we find, are those who have the established demand 
and the high volume of a routine, repetitive-type product where a 
lower cost and a higher employment in selling, distribution, and cus- 
tomer service occupations will greatly increase the number of orders 
for that item. 

We, in sending our salesmen out day to day, trying to find the 
customers for our automatic products, are learning the hard way that 
the automatic factory is not just around the corner. Our customer 
confronts us with exactly the same questions that he poses to all the 
other salesmen who try to convince him that he should buy their 
wares, 

He wants to know whether the purchase will give him a net loss 
or a net gain. He will buy only when he sees it will make more and 
better business for him. 

For example, we have a device, have had it for several years, which 
will sense a piece on an assembly line without actually touching it. 
With a signal our control device generates, the piece can be counted, 
stopped, repositioned, or moved on. We have sold very, very few 
of them. Most companies find it more economical to have the as- 
sembly operator or some less versatile or precise, but considerably 
less expensive, mechanical contrivance do the job instead. In other 
words, automation is proceeding on an extremely selective basis, and 
will doubtless continue to do so, if we avoid undue artificial restric- 
tions upon the natural forces, checks, and balances of our free enter- 
prise competitive economy. 
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This is not to say, on the other hand, that automation is too negli- 
gible a development to warrant serious consideration. 

Quite the contrary. For example, some of the newer electronic 
developments pose questions of readjustment in occupations pre- 
viously only slightly involved with mechanization. 

In the future routine mental tasks will tend to be transferred to 
machines, much as in the past routine physical tasks were trans- 
ferred to machines. 

As in the past, however, there is no reason to suppose that such a 
transfer will have the effect of producing a net lower employment. 
Past experience shows overwhelmingly that better tools generally do 
lower costs, raise output, and result in the development of demands 
for great quantities of new products or services. 


AUTOMATION TENDS TO RESULT IN 





NET EMPLOYMENT GAIN 


There is a real net gain in employment. The fear of automation 
to this extent, therefore, is a false one. It tends to be based on the 
mistaken conviction that an improved process is simply a substitute 
for the old process. 

Over and over again our experience has proven that the opposite 
result is obtained. The improved process multiplies work oppor- 
tunities and actually alters our ability to produce, increases customers’ 
demand, and changes our method of working and living in many re- 
lated ways. 

Prof. John Reigel, of the University of Michigan, has illustrated 
this most dramatically in his study of the Missouri-Mississippi Basin. 
His study showed that the almost completely nonmechanical economy 
of the American Indian Great Plains Tribes was hard pressed to sup- 
port continuously as many as 1 million individuals. With better 
methods and machines, the Great Plains area became successively the 
breadbasket of America; then in two world wars, a substantial portion 
of the arsenal for democracy; and now on the threshold of the 1960's, 
is exhibiting strong trends toward even greater productivity both 
aGhculbineylly and industrially. 

But we don’t need such a dramatic or extreme case to illustrate our 
own experience. We are all well aware of what has happened through 
successive stages, for example, in improved transportation. 

Think for a moment of just one of the transition points, that from 
the horse and buggy to the automobile. Those who focus on the rela- 
tive employment “between automobile factories and all the occupations 
involved in raising, training, and caring for the horse, in building and 
servicing harnesses, wagons, blacksmith shops, livery stables, hay and 
grain stores, miss the real impact of the change. 

The employment opportunities generated in suburban living, in 
mobile vacation, in the decentralization of manufacturing and selling, 
and in all the subtle ways that the automobile has encouraged us to 
live new, more varied, and more productive lives give a truer measure. 

So it is with Honeywell’s newest product line, electronic data proc- 
essing. The electronic brain is a bogeyman to the person who con- 
ceives it as no more than a lightning-fast calculator, a supermemory, 
or a magic handler of bushels of data. 
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Already we who are building it see it is as another step in man’s long, 
steady advance upward through his ability to employ new and im- 
proved tools to do not the old things, but new things. 

In February 1959, we shut down completely the production on our 
electronic brain. In the few months our customers had been using 
that model, and one of these good customers is the Federal Govern- 
ment, it had become clear to them that the system’s best use was not 
as a mechanical or electrical substitute for clerks, data processors, 
statisticians, analysts, or typists, but was indeed a means to supplying 
new needs, supplying more up-to-date information, combining data in 
ways never before practical, so faster and more effective decisions 
could be made. 

In short, our customers were saying, “We don’t want a system sim- 
ply to do the old work. Now that we begin to understand this new 
tool, we want one specifically designed to do new and additional things, 
things we never would have been able or even reasonably interested 
to do before.” 

They and we, I feel sure, are only catching the first glimpses of 
what these wonderful new electronic devices have to offer. We are 
probably about at the stage of the automobile user and manufacturer 
when it was decided that a whip socket on the dash to hold a whip 
for lashing the horses when pulling the thing out of the mud was no 
longer a necessary item. 

As is usually the case during such periods of transition from poorer 
to more efficient tools, however, shifts in employment and in the de- 
mand for certain skills do present problems. 

Just as the mechanization of the farms and the mines has had its 
effect in shifting needs from work in the fields and in the pits to work 
in food processing and distribution, farm machinery manufacture, ag- 
ricultural chemistry, and a host of related activities and to work in oil 
and gas production, pipeline operation, heating equipment manufac- 
ture, distribution, and service, and most lately in atomic fuel de- 
velopment, so we may expect shifts and trouble spots in certain paper- 
work or white-collar occupations, albeit our electronic data processing 
developments do steadily and dramatically increase overall employ- 
ment. 

_ In the next 10 or 15 years continued technological advance in the 
instrument and control field will be adding its influence toward a 
steadily increasing requirement for skilled manpower. 

As more and more routine physical and mental tasks are trans- 
ferred to machines, the proportion of unskilled manpower needs will 
be steadily reduced. But the proportion of skilled needs will be 
increased. 

_The need will be for larger quantities of skilled craftsmen and tech- 
nicians, as well as for larger quantities of professional sales and man- 
agerial personnel. The importance of formal education will tend to 
increase. 

For individuals who lack the potential or the interest to complete a 
formal college or advanced degree education, the need for completing 
a craft apprenticeship or a vocational school education will become 
increasingly vital. : 

The Department of Labor’s projections over the years ahead show 
that our task of accommodating new developments resulting from the 
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ever-increasing speed and complexity of our technology will be some- 
what eased by the relatively larger proportion of young people who 
will be in the additions to our labor force. 

Those figures show that the number of young people reaching 18 
will rise nearly 50 percent in the next 5 years. 

It is interesting to note that figures for the Province of Ontario in 
Canada, as prepared by the University of Waterloo, almost exactly 
match the U.S. figure. But this should not mislead us. Too many of 
these young people seem to have a mistaken idea. They seem to think 
that parents or a labor union or a paternalistic government will some- 
how take care of them. 

Too many of them appear to be dangerously close to the notion that 
the world owes them a living, and that in spite of their own disinterest, 
their Congressman is somehow dutybound to get it for them. 

Interest, ambition, self- discipline cannot be legislated. As Senator 
Clark so ably pointed out in the statement to w hich I referred earlier, 
inducement is the thing. The most effective solution to the problem 
we are considering today is the making of our young people and indeed 
all the members of our labor force who will be caught up in the steady 
switch from blue-collar to white-collar employment needs and in the 
continuing shrinkage of work opportunities for the unskilled and ex- 
pansion of those for the skilled and the professional aware of the 
rewards available from training and retraining. 

We are all familiar with the observation that if the student hasn’t 
learned, the teacher hasn’t taught, or in the words of an earlier day: 

You can lead a horse to water, but you can’t make him drink. 

I hold not much hope for more restrictive legislation. The hope 
that I see is that each of us and the « organizations of which we are a 
part make the real picture more clear. If we can show the great op- 

ortunities that lie ahead of us, the gr eat rewards that are to be reaped 
Seen the projected growth in our economy by those with the will 
and the persistence to prepare themselves, and, as later necessary, to 
keep themselves up to date, we shall then have the response we need 


to make sound legislation really achieve the ends toward which we 
direct it. 


MANPOWER PROBLEM COMPLICATED BY FOREIGN COMPETITION AND 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Any attempt to solve the problem is, however, complicated by two 
important factors which must not escape our attention. 

The first is foreign competition. 

The U.S.S.R. through its rigid dictatorial system of controls, is 
setting a fast pace, not only in the level of effort expected and required 
on the job, but in the education and retraining of its people. 

Since Sputnik I, we are all well aware that about 5.6 percent of 
Russian youths reaching college age are going to schools of engineer- 
ing and science. 

In the United States, this figure is 4.3 percent and we now expect it 
to decline somewhat. 

In Canada, by way of comparison, it is only a little over 2 percent 
and is not expected to reach even 3.5 percent until about 1970. 

Mr. Merrick. May I just interrupt there. 
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I suppose the discrepancies to our disadvantage that you are point- 
ing out are even more so because a much higher percentage of their 
scientific and engineering talent, their training in this way, will go 
toward arming, toward the capital goods area of their economy, and 
not so much so to the consumer goods area of their economy. 

So the discrepancies in terms of the amount of talent being con- 
tributed to the national well-being, the national strength, we will say, 
is even more imposing? 

Mr. Morse. That is correct. It underscores the point that Dr. Ginz- 
berg was making about the need for basic research in this matter of 
how we motivate and direct, not by edict, but by understanding, we 
need to learn how to hold out the incentives for people to direct their 
effort where they will be most effective. 

If we are to keep up and remain effective competitors in the market- 
places of the world, yet hold our free society, we have to be ingenious 
enough through publicity, education, and example to recapture our 
traditionally pioneering spirit, our will to win. 

The second factor is the impact of these expected changes on the 
process of collective bargaining. 


The projections of manpower needs over the next 10 years or 15 
years point toward an increasingly high proportion of individualized 
work assignments with its consequent effect on collective bargaining. 

As Professor Wilcock of the University of Illinois points out in his 
recent study, “Fast-Changing Technology: Its Impact on Labor 
Relations”—and I quote briefly from him: 


In addition to its impact on employers and workers in the labor market, the 
change in occupational structure is having, and will continue to have, a major 
effect on the American trade union movement and on labor-management rela- 
tions. While union membership doubled between 1939 and 1955, it has remained 
relatively stable in the last 5 years. This has been primarily the result of the 
gradual erosion of basic sources of union membership strength rather than the 
result of labor legislation and congressional hearings. Production workers in 
mass production industries, mine workers, garment workers, railroad workers, 
construction, and other craftsmen have been substantially unionized for a long 
time. Only a few of the occupational groups traditionally organized by unions 
are growing. Others are relatively stable. Still others, like coal mining and 
some of the railroad crafts, have been declining in absolute numbers. 

In the occupational groups that are growing most rapidly, professional and 
technical workers, clerical and sales workers, in fact, all of the white-collar 
groups, and finally service workers, union organizing has been least successful. 

If unionism is to grow or even hold its own in the years ahead, the organization 
of white-collar workers is far more important to the labor movement than, for 
example, organizing in the Southern States. 

In June 1959, the Industrial Union Department of the AFL-CIO sponsored 
a meeting attended by representatives from 10 of the internationals that was to 
draft a cooperative program for overcoming white-collar workers’ resistance to 
union organizing attempts. Al Whitehouse, director of the IUD, was quoted 
afterward as saying “* * * several of the unions present reported there is some 
indication of greater interest in union representation among these groups [he 
was speaking particularly of professional and technical workers] although 
there is, as yet, no movement of any magnitude in our direction.” Quite ob- 
viously, the labor movement has a major selling job ahead of it. 


When all of these factors and considerations are weighed, a basic 
conclusion seems to emerge. I believe that the best way to avoid 
problems of unemployment is to develop the best possible chances 
for full employment. 

Encouragement of industry and Government appreciation of the 
problems of employees in readying themselves for, and of employers 
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in affording, high levels of steady employment can be most helpful. 
To be concerned only with unemployment is to limit oneself to treat- 
ing the effects rather than the cause. 

Anything which can reasonably be done to focus wide public atten- 
tion on the needs and the rewards, and to generate “ad maintain a 
favorable climate for business, will have its results in improving our 
chances for continued full employment. 

Senator Ranpotex. Thank you very much, Mr. Morse. 

I think it is fine to have your statement on the record in these first 
hearings of the Subcommittee on Employment and Manpower. 

Mr. Merrick. I have a couple of questions to ask you. It seems to 
me that you have emphasized the necessity on the part of individuals, 
following Senator Clark’s article, to be motivated, to have it in 
themselves to get out and go after jobs, and put in a good account 
of themselves as individuals. 

_It seems to me this strongly suggests strengthening of our educa- 
tional system. 

Mr. Morse. Very definitely. 

For example, the work that the Department of Labor has been 
doing in such things as Secretary Mitchell’s open letter to the students 
and the “Occupational Outlook” handbook, show enough of a response 
on the part of students, especially well down in the educational system 
when they are making their selections for studies in junior high and 
high, so that it gives a promise that a great deal might be accom- 
plished if we were to try to come to grips with this problem by im- 
proving, first, our own understanding of it and then making a really 
strong effort to improve public understanding of it. 

Mr. Merrick. What part do you think industry, American industry, 
plays in this early development stage of the manpower picture? 

‘learly, industry has an interest in the person when he shows up 
and he is an employee of that company; but by that time the person 
is pretty well formed. 

fr. Morse. Yes. 

To date, industry has tended to concern itself too late, as you sug- 
gest, only as individuals present themselves to the employment of- 
fice. I do know that there is a growing attention to an earlier at- 
tack on this problem, and I believe that industry could be motivated 
if it were shown, in other words, if its understanding could be im- 
proved, that its efforts would be very self-rewarding. They would 
be profitable efforts. 

We have tried an interesting experiment in taking selected high 
school students and letting them be an engineer or a scientist for a 
day. This isthe sort of thing that political units have done in having a 
Governor for a day or mayor for a day. The youngsters are fas- 
cinated with this. A single experience seems to have a very great 
impact on arousing their interest and in stepping up their determina- 
tion and effort. 

Mr. Merrick. I think that is true. 

Do you see any signs of any developments by industry in this 
direction / 

Mr. Morse. No, not generally. I think that these are still scattered 
incidents. I believe there is a very real task for industry here in sev- 
eral areas, not only in general public service in doing its share toward 
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building a better or a keener awareness of this problem, but in specifics, 
the specifics of retraining, what I referred to in our previous oo 
sion, the development of standby skills so that occupations which it ca 
be reasonably predicted will be falling off in the future do not me 
down into the need for welfare or into the need for unemployment 
compensation the individuals currently assigned to them. 

Skills need to be developed not only to make workers as effective 
and as productive as possible on their present assignment, but to equip 
them for future assignments. 

This, too, pays off for the employer. The cost of retraining is offset 
by the cost he would otherwise face from turnover and an adverse 
unemployment compensation experience, and so on. 

All are factors to be considered in weighing the net gain to be de- 
rived from this kind of effort. The point that I keep coming back to 
is my conviction that, as Dr. Ginzberg suggested, solutions may be 
more happy in this field by apparent indirection than by specific, de- 
tailed regulation or union contract provision or legislation. 

Mr. Merrick. Does your company, as a leader in the manufacture 
and sale of automation equipment, along with its products, make any 
effort to educate its customers in the introduction of new machinery 
and the impact on the employees concerned ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, we do. We have been very much concerned that a 
customer enthralled with these new devices would go out and hire him- 
self a whole array of new talent. Then when the changeover occurs, 
be suddenly confronted with displacement of his long service, other- 
wise very Satisfactory, people; so we are lending our efforts toward 
working with our customers to encourage them to. give the training to 
their established work force; and if he needs supplemental help, either 
to use those available through the agencies that supply temporary 
employees 

Mr. Merrick. I would be interested in having you supply the sub- 
committee, if you would, with any material that you people might 
have developed in this regard. 

Senator Ranpotew. Thank you for coming down. The hearings 
will stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 5:20 p.m., the hearing was adjourned, subject to 
the call of the Chair.) 
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